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SEGREGATION IN EDUCATION 


EGREGATION in the schools, as elsewhere, is now being at- 

tacked as an unwise policy. The former states engaged in slave- 

holding resorted to this measure to secure the subordination of 
the Negroes to the whites and after emancipation extended it more 
widely and in multifarious ways to perpetuate the lower status of the 
former bondmen. Now that experience has shown that the system 
handicaps not only the Negro but works detrimentally to the entire 
nation citizens of vision would like to uproot the system. They argue 
that segregation is un-American, and they might add that it subverts 
the Constitution of the United States and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof. The fundamental law of the land prohibits any dis- 
crimination or imposition of disabilities on any person in the land be- 


cause of race or color or previous condition. 


In their attack on segregation Negro reformers are making a 
mistake in denouncing as Uncle Toms all Negroes who h-ve been 
employed in the separate schools maintained for their people. The 
large majority of such teachers and administrators do not be- 
lieve in segregation, but they accept it as inevitable for the time being 
and endeavor to make the most of it in uplifting their people. Some- 
body must sacrifice his pride and serve these neglected and oppressed 
persons of African blood. Of course, there are Negroes who defend 
segregation for selfish reasons. They thereby find employment and 
in a way live according to a higher standard than if not allowed to 
teach at all. Negroes of this type well situated in the days of slavery 
objected to the abolition of that system since they would suffer loss 
in the transition. For such a type no consideration should be allowed. 

Negroes who defend segregation, however, are criminals inasmuch 
as they are advancing a doctrine subversive of the Constitution of 
the United States which makes segregation unlawful. No state, no 
city and no agency functioning for the government can lawfully seg- 
regate persons except in such cases as disease or crime. Of course, 
our courts have winked at the enactment and the enforcement of 
such measures, but that does not make them conform to the funda- 
mental law of the land. The Constitution of the United States 
provides explicitly for a democracy, not for the subordination of one 
race to the other or for the oppression of one race by the other. This 
is the fact to be kept in mind in combatting the evil, not the vic- 
tims of it. 

The unfortunate development is that in the so-called interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States and the laws of the 
states which are enacted in violation of it courts do not proceed ac- 
cording to the principles of law but endeavor to construe these meas- 
ures according to their own bias and in keeping with the prejudices 
of the segregationists. 
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THE CAREER 


On the first day of the year Wil- 
liam Henry Lewis, a prominent 
lawyer of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and a distinguished citizen of the 
nation, died. He was born in Berke- 
ley, Virginia, November 28, 1868. 
There he first attended school. He 
went next to the Virginia Normal 
and Collegiate Institute (now Vir- 
ginia State College) where he pre- 
pared for further study. Being 
the son of a poor minister, he had 
to work his way as an errand boy 
and hotel employee but contrived 
to accumulate sufficient funds to 
enter Amherst College in 1888. 
Lewis distinguished himself as an 
orator and debater, winning prizes 
in this field which enabled him to 
enter the Harvard Law School 
when he finished Amherst. At 
Amherst he distinguished himself 
also as an outstanding athlete. He 
was ‘‘ecenter rush’’ for the Amherst 
football team, served it as captain, 
and became class orator on graduat- 
ing in 1892. At Harvard he starred 
as center of its football team, 
served as acting captain in 1893 
and for fifteen years as line coach. 
He was chosen by Walter Camp 
in 1912 as a member of his all-time 
All-American team. Athletic cir- 
cles gave Lewis much credit for 
building up the Harvard aggrega- 
tion to the stature of beating teams 
which had once triumphed over the 
Crimson. 

On finishing the Harvard Law 
School in 1895, Lewis attained ad- 
mission to the bar and began to 
give less attention to athletics 
which had long attracted him. He 
had easily developed into an im- 
pressive speaker as a result of his 
education and his early ambition 
to emulate the distinguished law- 
yers whom in his youth he heard 
at the Berkeley Courthouse in Vir- 
ginia. He was influenced also by 
John Mercer Langston, the orator 
and educator, who was head of the 
Virginia state school at Petersburg 
when Lewis studied there. 

As an attorney and representa- 
tive citizen he favorably impressed 


OF WILLIAM HENRY LEWIS 


his fellow citizens in Cambridge. 
They elected him to the Common 
Council for three consecutive terms 
from 1899 to 1901 and sent him to 
the Massachusetts legislature in 
1903. Impressed with his worth, 
President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him Assistant United 
States District Attorney for Bos- 
ton the same year. While thus serv- 
ing he prosecuted a case against 
Mayor Curley who began his politi- 
cal career in troubles which have 
not ceased to afflict him. 


A higher honor still awaited 
Lewis, for he was to serve the na- 
tion in a very constructive capac- 
ity. On becoming President of the 
United States in 1909 William 
Howard Taft, endeavoring to pla- 
eate the unreconstructed Bourbon 
element who objected to the ap- 
pointment of Negroes to Federal 
positions in the South, declared 
that he would not appoint any Ne- 
gro to office where the citizens of 
the community objected. Taking 
this position, Taft won no political 
support in the South and at the 
same time lost the support of Negro 
voters in the Border States and 
the North. To placate the latter, 
however, he decided to do the un- 
usual thing of appointing a Negro 
as an assistant cabinet officer. Lewis 
was then nominated to the post of 
Assistant Attorney General. A 
storm of protest arose among the 
same protesting elements, and they 
endeavored to defeat his confirma- 
tion by the United States Senate. 
Henry Cabot Lodge championed 
his cause in the Senate, and Attor- 
ney General George W. Wicker- 
sham courageously defended the 
appointment on its merits. Lewis 
was confirmed and thus functioned 
from 1911 to 1913. Wickersham 
likewise stood out for the accept- 
ance of Lewis as a member of the 
American Bar Association when 
opposition on the inside arrayed it- 
self against him because of his 
eolor. Wickersham declared that 
if the applicant were turned down 
for this reason that he, the Attor- 


ney General of the United States, 
would resign in protest from the 
American Bar Association. Lewis 
was finally accepted. 


Men celebrated for their knowl- 
edge of law considered Lewis one 
of the best in the legal profession. 
He labored, however, not for his 
fees but for the opportunity to 
help the defenseless and the op- 
pressed. He often answered their 
call when there was no prospect 
for compensation. He ever endeav- 
ored to advance the civil rights of 
the Negro. Yet fortune brought 
him into cases in which large fees 
were involved. He figured in the 
Revere bribery trial; in the court 
test on the impeachment of the 
Governor’s councillor Daniel H. 
Coakley; in the appeal to the Su- 
preme Court in behalf of Charles 
Ponzi; and in defense of the two 
youths charged with the murder of 
C. Franklin Mohn in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1915. 


Lewis had associated with him 
in the practice a son, William H. 
Lewis, Jr., by whom he is survived. 
He left also a daughter, Mrs. Pierre 
Vecken, who resides in France. His 
wife, née Elizabeth Baker, the 
mother of these children, died in 
1943. 


Lewis’s career is otherwise sig- 
nificant. He was one of the Negro 
students who contrived to leave the 
South to obtain in New England 
the excellent training given in the 
colleges of that section. Missionary 
teachers from that quarter had 
favorably impressed ambitious Ne- 
gro youth as the embodiment of re- 
finement and culture resulting 
from their superior facilities of 
education. Southern Negro stu- 
dents had a longing desire there- 
fore to finish their education at 
those centers of learning. The fine 
record made by Inman E. Page 
and George N. Grisham at Brown 
University and by Richard Theo- 
dore Greener and Robert H. Ter- 
rell at Harvard further stimulated 
Negro youth in this direction. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE NEGRO IN DRAMA 


NY effort to evaluate Negro 
A Drama must be predicated 
first, on the assumption that 
there is an adequate amount of ma- 
terial to warrant such evaluation, 
and second upon an understanding 
of what we comprehend, qualita- 
tively, by the term ‘‘Negro Dra- 
ma.”’ 

The quantitative aspects of this 
subject have been clearly indicated 
by such critics as Benjamin Braw- 
ley, Alain Locke and Sterling 
Brown who have repeatedly called 
attention to the large body of ma- 
terial listed under the heading 
‘‘Negro Drama.’’ Moreover, they 
have documented, chronologically 
at least, enough data to establish 
proof of this development. The 
chronologies date back to approxi- 
mately 1795, when James Murdock 
introduced a Negro. character 


‘‘Sambo”’ in his play ‘‘The Tri- 
umph of Love,’’ and they move 
forward to the present moment, 


over several hundreds of plays, 
one-act and full length. We accept, 
therefore, as factual, the existence 
of many plays created over a pe- 
riod of 150 years, dealing with Ne- 
ero characters and treating Negro 
life. 

In order that we may not go 
astray in this particular criticism, 
I think it wise to suggest that the 
general subject matter of our im- 
mediate interest may be divided 
into: (a) the Negro theatre, which 
Mr. Edmonds has recently covered ; 
(b) the Negro actor; and (c) the 
plays of Negro life. In the hope of 
gaining further direction, I shall 
aim to deal primarily with plays 
of the so-called legitimate theatre. 
Thus I hope, by omitting the early 
minstrel shows and the musical 
comedies, to gain time and concise- 
ness. Attention will be centered on 
dramas of more serious literary im- 
port. 


*Prof. J. Newton Hill is the Dean of 
Lineoln University in Pennsylvania. 
This address was delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in 
Washington, D. C., on October 30, 1948. 


By J. Newton Him.* 


_ We are discussing an aspect of 
art and therefore have the oppor- 
tunity of examining it in any one 
of several widely approved man- 
ners. We may proceed after: 

(a) The Aristotelian manner, where 

art is a realistic approach to 
life, a sort of mimesis theory; 
The Platonic manner, with the 
idealistic approach; 
The manner of the later roman- 
ticists with their individualistic 
approach. (Excellent criticism 
may apear here as it did in the 
ease of Charles Lamb—as an 
impressionistic judgment. Per- 
sonally, we weigh the excellen- 
cies and defects and judge by 
a preponderance of good or bad. 
The success of this method de- 
pends on that rare touchstone 
quality, an unmistakably good 
taste, and should be followed 
only by that man whose mind 
mirrors the perfect reflection of 
masterpieces. ) 

(d) The general and liberal point 
of view of art as a means of 
communication between man and 
man gives us the more modern 
and sociological approach. 

For my purposes here today, 
since I am not a Charles Lamb, I 
shall take this last method and shall 
endeavor to develop within the 
method, a master test. I believe it 
the most dependable and the least 
dangerous, since it does not place 
too much emphasis upon theories 
of the past or of the moment, nor 
upon matters of race or of milieu. 
Should I yield to the temptation of 
pronouncing finite judgments, I 
still trust that I may avoid polit- 
buro directives. 

One further admonition is neces- 
sary: I hope to avoid the danger 
of false glorification of racial 
achievements. For to make this 
error would not only render my 
evaluation invalid, but leave me 
accused either of maudlin senti- 
mentality or of racial inferiority. 
Let us proceed then, to set up the 
standards of judgment—the can- 
nons of criticism, if you will, by 
means of which we may establish 
our evaluation. 

We must determine exactly what 
we comprehend by the term Negro 
drama. A drama may be defined 


(b) 
(e) 


as a representation of life, fol- 
lowing the pattern of a fixed lit- 
erary genre in which any crisis, 
real or imagined, results from con- 
flict. It should be capable of pro- 
ducing emotional response in the 
mind of an observer. When this 
kind of literary work is presented 
in the theatre, before an audience, 
it is assumed that the dramatic 
crises have been designed to evoke 
a specific emotional response by 
means of action and speech. With 
this definition as a divining rod, 
and with our projected critical 
standards, we hope to be able to tell 
good from bad, the first rate from 
the second rate, and thus estimate 
the products of the various periods 
and personalities. All this critical 
theory simply means that we must 
finally recognize what Edmund 
Wilson has called a major ‘‘coinci- 
dence’’ in our concepts. For me, 
that coincidence occurs when an 
art product, in this case drama, 
interprets experience and gives 
meaning to experience, in the most 
skillful manner possible. The phil- 
osopher, John Dewey, has clarified 
this point to our general satisfac- 
tion in his book Art as Experience. 

I choose to divide the so-called 
dramas of Negro life into three 
categories : 

(1) Folk Plays, including plays of 
fantasy and plays of an early 
religious nature; 

Adaptations, the admitted re- 
writings of plays of foreign 
(not Negro) life for Negro 
characters; 

Plays of more serious drama- 
turgical import—usually realis- 
tie or naturalistie and drawing 
material from history or from 
current life. 

This three-fold division includes 
plays from the pens of white au- 
thors if those plays deal with Ne- 
gro life. As a matter of fact, I 
think it would be a serious error 
not to do so. For I should then be 
guilty of a racial bias which might 
preclude honest criticism and might 
bar consideration, for example, of 
the joint efforts of Langston Hughes 


(2) 
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and Martin Jones in ‘‘ Mulatto,’’ or 
of Richard Wright and Paul Green 
in ‘Native Son.’’ 


From the plays of actual or in- 
tended folk element, the latter 
sometimes called by Sterling Brown 
‘naive and folkey,’’ I should list: 
Many from the pen of Paul Green 
—certainly nearly all of the plays 
in his little volume ‘‘In the Val- 
ley,’’ and the full length play ‘‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’’; Roark Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘John Henry’’; Dorothy 
and DuBose Heywood’s ‘‘Porgy,’’ 
and two plays by Eugene O’Neil— 
‘‘All God’s Chillun Got Wings’’ 
and ‘‘The Emperor Jones.’’ Ne- 
groes in academic circles or in lit- 
tle ‘‘Seribblers Clubs’’ have con- 
tributed a substantial body of ma- 
terial to plays of this category. 
Our list would have glaring omis- 
sions if it did not include short 
plays by Frank Wilson, May Mil- 
ler, Randolph Edmonds and John 
Matheus. Although I have certain 
mental reservations, I must place 
here, Mark Connelly’s ‘‘Green Pas- 
tures.’’? This list merely suggests 
plays of a certain type and makes 
no pretense at completeness. 

How shall we evaluate this ma- 
terial? There is one element in any 
folklore that should be held in- 
violable: the sincerity or honesty 
of the folk story. It is just as prec- 
ious a quality as the genuine relig- 
gious element in the Negro spirit- 
ual. In the better plays within this 
group and in those which have 
reached Broadway (a questionable 
test) there has frequently been an 
exaggeration of the folk element so 
that the most reverent situations 
were often cheapened. Note: De 
Lawd’s appearance at the Fish Fry 
in ‘‘Green Pastures,’’ or the abor- 
tive efforts in Bradford’s ‘‘ John 
Henry.’’ When the simplicity and 
sincerity of folk qualities have been 
charged with over-doses of ‘‘stage 
appeal,’’ usually with the hope of 
making a box-office attraction, the 
genuine folk is killed, the true 
meaning is distorted and the in- 
terpretation miscarries. Invari- 
ably comedy, and of a low kind, 
creeps into the most serious scenes, 
and laughter is provoked when the 





audience should be on the verge of 
tears. 


When our own playwrights have 
erred they have seldom erred in 
this same way. Edmonds, for ex- 
ample, has over-charged his folk 
characters, particularly in his early 
plays, such as ‘‘Nat Turner’’ and 
‘*Breeders.’’ When the characters 
have not been over-charged by the 
playwright, the Negro actor has 
too often overacted the part. The 
net result has been the same. This 
general error can be avoided only 
by the writing of a near perfect 
play. For this, as for everything 
else in literature, the balanced 
graphic product must be welded 
with consummate skill. 

A good illustration of the point 
in question was observed in Owen 
Dodson’s ‘‘ Bayou Legend’’ seen at 
Howard University this past spring. 
The effort on the part of the drama- 
tist was prodigious, but his charac- 
ters seldom escaped the low-comic 
quality, and even this quality was 
unfortunately blurred by the ele- 
ment of the spectacle which tended 
to destroy the genuine folk charac- 
teristic. Granted that this promis- 
ing author intended a poetic min- 
gling of history and fantasy, such 
inter-mingling usually resulted in 
confusion so that the play proved 
to be incapable of communicating 
an experience—the intended ex- 
perience for the audience. 

A second obvious flaw in the 
written folk play grows out of ig- 
norance of the true dialect of the 
folk depicted. This crime against 
language, committed by those who 
sentimentalized their Negro char- 
acters, was the result of unwilling- 
ness to study the speech of the peo- 
ple. DuBose Heywood and Paul 
Green were language students and 
seldom offended. The same can not 
be said for ‘‘Sojourner Truth’’ by 
Mrs. Biddle, for ‘‘Saint Louie’’ by 
Warren Lee, or for ‘‘Jordan to 
Cross’’ by Leland Stowe. For 
those who can not live in the locale 
they wish to portray, a study of 
the records on file at the Library 
of Congress or a checkup of some 
of the recordings made by Lorenzo 
Turner, now at Roosevelt College, 
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would help point out errors. 

In spite of these annoying blun- 
ders over the years, the promise 
has been shown and some day the 
first real dramatist of Negro folk 
lore will survive this evolutionary 
process and will give us the first 
honest play of Negro folk lore, 
unadulterated and unstimulated, 
by Broadway standards. 

May I call your attention briefly 
to the many adaptations of accepted 
drama that are now appearing as 
vehicles for the Negro. I refer to 
such plays as ‘‘Our Lan,’’ based 
on Gorki’s ‘‘Lower Depths,’’ and 
the quite recent effort by Abram 
Hill in adapting Tolstoy’s ‘‘The 
Power of Darkness.’’ In an indirect 
way, ‘‘Anna Lucasta’’ may be 
placed in this group. Members of 
the American Negro Theatre of 
New York City know how many 
hours were spent in their former 
sweat box on 135th Street, with 
Philip Yordan, revising and re- 
writing the play for a Negro cast. 
This was adaptation which paid 
handsome box office returns and 
gave its excellent Negro cast one 
of the longest runs in the history 
of professional theatre. These facts 
must not be interpreted as meaning 
an artistic triumph, for a play can- 
not reveal its merit by continuous 
performances. Were this true, 
then the greatest drama on the 
American stage would probably be 
‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’’ In both in- 
stances of adaptation, the revised 
play has merited success. not ag, 
an improved drama, but simply as. 
an opportunity for a group of stel-, 
lar Negro actors to perform. Here, 
it might ‘well be stated, by way of 
digression, that the Negro actor has 
long since proved his ability to do 
excellent and at times superlative 
work on the stage. But the adapta- 
tions in question have seldom lived 
up to the high quality of work- 
manship found in the original ver- 
sions of the plays. As vehicles re- 
drafted to serve the prestimed 
needs of specific Negro actors, the 
plays have turned out to be funda- 
mental violations of long accepted 
conventions of the drama. I refer 


to the conventions of character— 
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language—costume. Where these 
matters are permanent, or accepted 
as permanent, there is no need for 
adaptation. Especially is this pro- 
cedure undesirable if the excel- 
lence of the original can not be 
maintained. So much wealth is 
found in Tolstoy and in Gorki that 
I question the wisdom of adapting 
plays from either author to fit Ne- 
gro life. 

In my last group of dramas I 
shall be concerned with plays of 
more serious dramaturgical signif- 
icance. Here I include what I be- 
lieve to be the most effective plays 
for the Negro and from the Negro 
in America. Langston Hughes’ 
**Mulatto’’ belongs here as does 
Hall Johnson’s ‘‘Run Little Chil- 
lun,’’ Wright and Green’s ‘‘Na- 
tive Son,’’ several plays from The 
Federal Theatre, Theodore Ward’s 
‘*Big White Fog,’’ ‘‘On Striver’s 
Row’’ by A. Hill, Hughes’ ‘‘Don’t 
You Want to be Free?,’’ Dodson’s 
**Divine Comedy,’’ and from white 
authors ‘‘Stevedore’’ by Peter & 
Sklar, ‘‘Respectful Prostitute’’ by 
Sartre, d’Usseau and Gow’s ‘‘Deep 
Are the Roots,’’ and the current 
Dorothy Heywood effort, ‘‘Set My 
People Free.’’ Here again I make 
no pretense at mentioning a com- 
plete list, but of referring to types. 

I intend no disparagement to 
O’Neil or to Paul Green if I treat, 
all too briefly, the satisfying qual- 
ity of workmanship in ‘‘The Em- 
peror Jones’’ and ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom.’’ These plays are well writ- 
ten. But they should not represent 
the summum bonum of American 
drama. If they did, then we should 
be forever looking backward to- 
ward models which still do not 
Yepresent the highest artistic 
achievement. Poetic and powerful 
as ‘‘The Emperor Jones’’ was, I 
doubt that the same amount of fear 
and superstition would be tolerated 
except in an entirely new form. 
Nor would we care to see a duplica- 
tion of the situation which gave us 
the sentimental Abraham from 
Paul Green’s bosom. 

There is little question regarding 
the strength represented in the 
plays mentioned above. Sometimes 
it was found in the uniqueness of 


the situation as in ‘‘Deep Are the 
Roots,’’ and in ‘‘The Respectful 
Prostitute.’’ At times it was in the 
excellent propaganda and character 
delineation of ‘‘Native Son’’ or 
**Stevedore.’’ Occasionally it was 
observed in the clever satire of 
‘‘Divine Comedy.’’ There is no 
doubt that in these several plays 
the playwrights have come closer 
to the standards I have set down 
for good drama. They have caught 
up a representation of life that 
sometimes pulsed with meaning 
and excitement; they have pro- 
duced a definite emotional response 
in the audience, and in a large de- 
gree, they have so interpreted ex- 
perience as to give full meaning to 
that experience. This is not to 
argue that perfection has been 
reached, but simply that the ‘‘co- 
incidence’’ has been achieved. 

How was this done? A certain 
amount of experience or thorough- 
ness of acquaintance with the sub- 
ject was evident. To this, either 
as a result of the individual’s train- 
ing or of the collaborator’s skill, 
an acceptable amount of genuine 
drama was obtained. In other 
words, we have at last passed the 
purely experimental stage, the 
stage of the novice or of the in- 
spired but untrained writer, and 
have set our minds to the task of 
mastering the tools and skills that 
have assisted dramatists of the 
world in achieving well written 
plays. There is no short cut, no 
quick and inspired road to the 
playwright’s success, and we have 
at last come to know it. The dra- 
matist, as the poet, is ‘‘made as 
well as born.”’ 

**Stevedore’’ and ‘‘Big White 
Fog’’ impress me as being the most 
significant of the plays in this last 
group. In the former, the sociol- 
ogical play was achieved without 
obviously superimposing Marxian 
theories, and the idea of conflict 
for the Negro was not warped by 
an inordinate primitivism. The au- 
thors struck high peaks of drama 
as I feel they have not been struck 
since in any single play of Negro 
life in America. There was sim- 
plicity and directness, and the al- 
most indefinable quality of great- 
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ness was several times almost with- 
in reach. Protest and injustice be- 
eame protest and injustice not for 
the Negro, but for mankind. I 
should say then, that a note of uni- 
versality was definitely attained. 
But ‘‘Stevedore’’ did not come 
from the pens of Negroes. ‘‘Big 
White Fog’’ essayed the same 
thematic notes, and showed gratify- 
ing possibilities on the part of a 
Negro dramatist. But, moving as 
it was, it still lacked the workman- 
ship and the characterization nec- 
essary to literary greatness. 

My closing comment on the plays 
of this last type must center about 
‘‘Set My People Free’’ by Dorothy 
Heywood. I take this play because 
it gives me a fitting opportunity to 
say a final word about Negro his- 
tory and the drama. 

History, frequently dramatic in 
the same sense that life is, may 
still not be the best medium for the 
written play. Many playwrights 
have discovered this fact, much to 
their later chagrin. We may deal 
with Negro folklore and history for 
race pride and for the educational 
good which may accrue. If these 
are the major objectives (and in 
the case of Miller and Richardson 
I think they were), then we should 
have no misgivings if our work 
falls short of enduring literary ex- 
eellence. History tends to make 
heroes of men. And if I do not 
misread the great plays of litera- 
ture, the frailties of men rather 
than their heroic deeds have been 
of more lasting consequence in 
drama. 

It was not inspiring to see Dor- 
othy Heywood’s recent effort in 
‘*Set My People Free’’ at the For- 
rest Theatre in Philadelphia this 
week. Denmark Vesey was, at 
times, movingly portrayed by 
Juan Hernandez and Canada Lee 
struggled nobly with the role of 
the servant, George. But all of 
this effective acting could not cov- 
er up the weaknesses in the script. 
Nor could the elaborate settings 
and costumes provided by the 
Theatre Guild, cover up the naked 
flaws of the drama. The play is 
episodic, it is sketchy, it is 

(Continued on page 119) 
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NEGRO DISFRANCHISEMENT 


HE recent series of events in 
the field of Civil Rights de- 
mand a reevaluation of our 
theories and beliefs in this area of 
our national life. Sundry ideas 
for study have been provided by 
the far-reaching findings and rec- 
ommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. For 
purposes of analysis, let us glance 
at a significant fact in the mosaic 
of our democratic designs and pat- 
terns—Negro Disfranchisement. 
In a section on ‘‘The Right to 
Citizenship and Its Privileges,’’ the 
President’s Committee made this 
challenging statement: ‘‘The right 
of all qualified citizens to vote is 
today considered axiomatic by most 
Americans. To achieve universal 
adult suffrage we have carried on 
vigorous political crusades since 
the earliest days of the Republic. 
In theory the aim has been achieved, 
but in fact there are many back- 


waters in our political life where 
the right to vote is not assured to 


every qualified citizen. .. .’’ 


With this succinct declaration as 
a point of departure, let us inquire 


» into the status of the Southern Ne- 


ero as a result of a generation of 
spirited litigation in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We 
shall confine our attention to three 
modern techniques devised by 
Southern strategists to deny the 
Negro the constitutional right to 
vote in primary and general elec- 
tions—the Grandfather Clause, the 
Poll Tax, and the White Primary. 
Though there were some Supreme 
Court decisions affecting Negro 
suffrage prior to 1915, such as 
United States v. Reese, United 
States v. Cruikshank, etc., we shall 
not regurgitate the arguments of 
those cases as they have not been 
overwhelmingly important in guid- 
ing the Court in recent suffrage 
controversies. 

After the adoption of the Grand- 
father Clauses by several Southern 
states around 1900, an avalanche 
of court suits were instituted to 
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challenge their constitutional pro- 
priety in the light of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. These state clauses 
were designed to allow male per- 
sons whose fathers and grandfath- 
ers were eligible voters in 1866 or 
earlier to secure a place on the per- 
manent registration list, thereby 
obviating the necessity of meeting 
stringent educational and property 
qualifications prescribed for all 
other citizens. Sinee the Negroes 
had not been enfranchised by 1868, 
the states evidently desired to cir- 
eumvent the obstacles imposed by 
the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
prohibited a state from depriving 
any citizen of the right to vote 
because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

The Supreme Court had an op- 
portunity on three occasions to 
scrutinize the legality of these de- 
ceptive devices. In the first two 
eases, Guinn v. United States 238 
U. S. 347 and Myers v. Anderson 
238 U. S. 368 (1915), the Court 
held the Oklahoma and Maryland 
Grandfather Clauses void on the 
ground of their incompatibility 
with the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. They were made ap- 
plicable prior to the ratification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870; 
a deliberate attempt to deny to the 
bulk of Negroes the right to vote 
on the same basis as white citizens. 
Chief Justice White, in his forth- 
right opinion, exposed the specious 
motives of the state officials in in- 
corporating the clauses in the state 
constitution: ‘‘. . . It is true it 
(the Oklahoma Constitution) con- 
tains no express words of an exclu- 
sion from the standard which it 
establishes of any person on ac- 
eount of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude prohibited 
by the Fifteenth Amendment, but 
the standard itself inherently 
brings that result into existence 
since it is based purely upon a pe- 
riod before the enactment of the 
Fifteenth Amendment and makes 
that period the controlling and 


dominant test of the right of suff. 
rage. . . . Certainly it cannot be 
said that there was any peculiar 
necromanecy in the time named 
which engendered attributes af- 
fecting the qualifications to vote 
which could not exist at another 
and different period unless the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was in view.’’ 

The final denouement of the vi- 
cious Grandfather Clauses came in 
1939. The Court’s verdict in Lane 
v. Wilson 307 U. S. 268 removed 
the last vestiges of a conspirational 
plot perpetrated by the Oklahoma 
legislature in 1916. It is not ad- 
visable to burden the reader with 
the technical details differentiating 
Lane v. Wilson from the Guinn 
and Myers cases. It is enough to 
say that the Court held the act of 
1916 to be violative of the con- 
stitutional rights protected by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. In a vigor- 
ous opinion Justice Frankfurter 
swept away forever the possibility 
of any state resorting to such 
means as a way of disfranchising 
substantial groups of American 
citizens. The penultimate para- 
graph in his opinion is worth quot- 
ing as a reference source for our 
next category of cases. ‘‘The 
Amendment (15) nullifies sophis- 
ticated as well as simple-minded 
modes of discrimination and hits 
onerous procedural requirements 
which effectively handicap exercise 
of the franchise by the colored race 
although the abstract rights to vote 
may remain unrestricted as to 
race.”’ 

An insidious technique employed 
by seven Southern states to restrict 
the voting rights of Negroes and 
Whites is the requirement dealing 
with the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting. The evils 
inherent in this system of voting 
requirements have been continu- 
ously pointed out by students of 
suffrage in the South. The liberty 
with which election administrators 
have utilized the poll tax to repress 
large groups of Negroes as well as 
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whites is too well known to call for 
extensive comment. The Supreme 
Court has been called upon to con- 
sider the legal implications of the 
poll tax, and to see if it is in con- 
formity with the constitutional pro- 
tection of the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States. The use of the poll tax by 
states for purely local functions is 
not contested as an infringement 
of the citizen’s right to the ballot. 
The only target the court has aimed 
at is the application of the poll 
tax to the machinery of electing 
officers of the Federal government. 
What is the record of our Supreme 
Court in this vital sphere? 

The Supreme Court validated the 
operations of the Georgia poll tax 
in the famous case of Breedlove v. 
Suttles 302 U. S. 277 (1937). The 
Justices failed to be impressed with 
the argument that a poll tax is an 
abridgement of the privileges and 
immunities guaranteed to Ameri- 
can citizens by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. In 
fact the Court went so far as to 


challenge the widely held view that 
voting is a privilege generally de- 
rived from the nature of our Fed- 


eral scheme of things. The Court 
held that voting is an essential 
state prerogative, conferred by the 
state and subject only to the limita- 
tions of the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments, and other pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. 
In other words, the states may im- 
pose any burdens or conditions on 
their suffrage qualifications as long 
as they do not conflict with the 
terms of the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments and other Fed- 
eral restraints (such as the power 
of Congress to revise state rules 
and regulations as to the times, 
places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representa- 
tives). 

In Pirtle v. Brown 118 Federal 
Reporter 218, the Supreme Court 
refused to review the findings of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals holding 
the Tennessee poll tax to be an ap- 
propriate legislative exercise of au- 
thority over a subject matter with- 
in the jurisdiction of the state. This 
denial of the writ of certiorari in 


1941 foreclosed the possibility of 
striking down the power of a state 
to burden the elective franchise 
through this medium except by 
Federal action. The adoption of 
a Federal statute to abolish the 
poll tax in Federal elections is 
fraught with grave perplexities, 
legal and otherwise. But it is in- 
teresting to speculate whether the 
Court would hold a Congressional 
anti-poll tax law valid under the 
Constitution. In the opinion of this 
writer, the court, as constituted to- 
day, would find no insurmountable 
difficulties in declaring that Con- 
gress was exercising a legitimate 
power under Article I Section 4— 
rules and regulations governing 
times, places, and manner of choos- 
ing Senators and Representatives. 
State initiative is preferred, but 
the inertia and hesitancy of inept 
politicians may call for Federal 
action in order to make our democ- 
ratic ideals dynamic and func- 
tional. Closely tied up with the 
poll tax is the paramount issue of 
the White Primary—the theme of 
our next spate of cases. 

The Supreme Court has had un- 
told chances to negate the ‘‘ White 
Primary’’ device invented by the 
South to eliminate the Negro from 
an active role in the functioning of 
representative government. The 
White Primary as a purely party 
measure was first used in the South 
during the last two decades of the 
Nineteenth Century. These county 
and precinct primaries, which came 
to be known as the Crawford Coun- 
ty System, were not controlled in 
most instances by edicts from the 
State Democratic Party. But 
gradually the State-wide party au- 
thorities evolved methods of regu- 
larizing the procedures to be fol- 
lowed by local party organs. For 
instance, in 1904 the State Democ- 
ratic Executive Committee of Texas 
suggested to the local party ma- 
chines that they ‘‘. . . permit all 
white Democrats to participate in 
said primaries who will be qualified 
voters under the law at the suc- 
ceeding general election... .’’ 
These permissive policies prevailed 
until the state governments under- 
took to regulate the membership 
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qualifications and primary rules of 
political parties after 1920. 

In order to make our subsequent 
analysis more meaningful, it is es- 
sential that we briefly allude to the 
precedents enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court in Newberry v. United 
States 256 U. S. 232. The doctrines 
of this case, though not directly 
concerned with the rights of Ne- 
groes, were destined to be most 
crucial in forming the basis for 
future decisions in White Primary 
battles. The fact that the court 
did not explicitly overrule the 
Newberry doctrine until 1941 is 
sufficient proof of its effectiveness, 
but this will be clearer as we trace 
the involved White Primary cases 
through the judicial process. 

In Newberry v. United States 
the Court had to deal with the pow- 
er of Congress to supervise the ex- 
penditures of candidates in pri- 
mary elections for which a Federal 
office was at stake. The question 
arose as to whether the character 
of an election might be sufficiently 
broad to permit the inclusion of the 
primary in its general scope. Con- 
gress had unquestioned power over 
the manner of choosing Senators, 
but did it possess identical power 
over a preliminary stage in that 
process, or to put it in another way, 
were the primary and election so 
intimately and organically related 
that a distinction would seem 
wholly impractical and unrealistic? 

A divided court held that the 
power over elections could not be 
stretched to include power over 
primaries. The primaries, accord- 
ing to McReynolds, do not directly 
affect the manner of holding elec- 
tions, but are only incidental means 
used in selecting candidates for 
places on the general ballot. The 
decision made it certain the Fed- 
eral government could not under- 
take to regulate primaries in which 
Federal officers were to be nomin- 
ated. 

The first White Primary case 
was adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court in 1926. In Nixon v. Hern- 
don 273 U. 8. 536 the Court under- 
took to subject to a searching con- 
stitutional analysis a Texas statute 
making it illegal for a Negro to 
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participate in the primary of the 
Democratic Party. Since the un- 
equal classification of citizens by 
race or color is so clearly an affront 
to the ‘‘equal protection of the 
laws’’ section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the Court did not 
spend too much time and energy 
in declaring the Texas statutes null 
and void, The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment might have been invoked in 
this case, assuming that the phrase 
‘right to vote’’ could be construed 
to apply to these circumstances, 
but Justice Holmes took the road 
of least resistance and relied on the 
more certain provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Holmes 
exclaimed: ‘‘We find it unneces- 
sary to consider the Fifteenth 
Amendment because it seems to us 
hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement of the Four- 
teenth.-...”’ 

The South is never daunted by 
temporary defeats. Her powers of 
recuperation are so powerful as to 
evince subdued admiration from 
her opponents. Not to be outwitted 
by the ecourt’s emasculation of her 
crude statute, the Texas legislature 
drew up another statute, which 
gave the Party Executive Com- 
mittee authority to set up rules 
and regulations governing voting 
in party primaries. The State Ex- 
ecutive Committee promptly an- 
nounced that no Negroes were to 
be permitted to vote in the primary 
elections of the Democratic party. 
Dr. Nixon of El Paso, the litigant 
in the first White Primary debacle, 
very soon instituted legal proceed- 
ings to obtain damages from elec- 
tion judges who had refused to al- 
low him to cast a ballot in a pri- 
mary election. The case, known as 
Nixon v. Condon 286 U. S. 73, 
reached the Supreme Court docket 
in 1931. Without going into all the 
legal nuances of the verdict, it is 
sufficient to note the Court held 
that the resolutions of the State 
Executive Committee, which barred 
Negroes from any role in party 
deliberations, were tantamount to 
State action and, therefore, inop- 
erative under the ‘‘equal protec- 
tion of the laws’’ provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Since the 


legislature had delegated discretion- 
ary authority to the State Execu- 
tive Committee vis-a-vis party 
affairs, the subsequent execution of 
that authority could not divorce it 
from the state. The Supreme Court 
has consistently held, especially 
since the Civil Rights Cases of 
1883, that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not protect the indivi- 
dual in the enjoyment of his con- 
stitutional rights against private 
encroachment but only against of- 
ficial state action. In Nixon v. 
Condon, the Court found a glaring 
example of state action irrespective 
of how it was exercised. 

Without any delay, the intrepid 
Texas legislature repealed the 
struck-down statute and resorted to 
a new subterfuge to evade the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court. In Nix- 
on v. Condon, Justice Cardozo had 
thrown out the suggestion that a 
party’s State Convention presum- 
ably possessed inherent power to 
‘*determine the content of member- 
ship.’’ Taking advantage of this 
unealled-for gratuity, the State 
Convention of the Democratic 
Party of Texas adopted a resolu- 
tion restricting participation in 
party affairs, including primaries, 
to white members. In Grovey v. 
Townsend 295 U. 8S. 45 (1935) the 
Supreme Court was called upon to 
decide whether the resolutions of 
the State Convention were those of 
a private, voluntary association or 
so related to the election machinery 
and laws of the state as to partake 
of the nature of state action. The 
Court indicated that the State Con- 
vention acted in a purely private 
eapacity and could, therefore, not 
be considered an instrumentality 
or agency of the State. Perhaps 
the fact that Texas did not finance 
the primary or provide the ballots 
had some effect on the thinking of 
the Court. This decision dealt a 
severe blow to the Negro from 
which he did not recover until 
Smith v. Allwright (1944). 

The case of Classic v. United 
States 313 U. S. 299 served as a 
basis for rejecting the retarding in- 
fluences in Newberry v. United 
States and Grovey v. Townsend. 
The Classic case again does not 
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concern a Negro, but the impact 
for the future is too great to escape 
our gaze. The Federal government 
started criminal proceedings in 
Louisiana against election officers 
who had evidently tampered with 
election ballots in a _ primary 
(where Federal officials were to be 
nominated). 

In sustaining the conviction of 
the Louisiana election officers, the 
Court under Justice Stone indulg- 
ed in a grand display of flexibility 
as well as adaptability. The doe- 
trines of Newberry v. United 
States and Grovey v. Townsend, 
that primaries and general elec- 
tions were not elements of the 
same compound or mixture, were 
now relegated to the limbo of his- 
torical oblivion. The Classic doe- 
trine now held that a primary may 
be subject of Federal control if 
two conditions are present: (1) the 
primary is an integral part of the 
procedure of choice by virtue of 
state law, and/or (2) the primary 
is the most decisive step in govern- 
ing the ultimate choice at the gen- 
eral election—it is well known that 
the primary victor in the South is 
invariably the ultimate victor. 
With these broad weapons at their 
command, little time was.lost by 
Southern Negroes in hurling them 
at the still discriminatory practices 
sanctioned by Grovey v. Townsend. 

In Smith v. Allwright 326 U. S. 
649 (1944) the moribund shadows 
of Grovey v. Townsend vanished 
with lightning rapidity. The court 
declared the exclusionary practices 
of the Texas Convention as reflect- 
ed in the local party organ could 
not be approved under the provi- 
sions of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
The primary is so deeply enamored 
of state action that it falls under 
the prohibitions of the appropriate 
constitutional amendments cited 
throughout this article. Reinfore- 
ing the doctrines in the Classic 
ease, Smith v. Allwright set up 
three standards to determine state 
action: If the state (1) requires a 
certain electorial procedure. (2) 
prescribes a general election ballot 
made up of party nominees, and 
(3) limits the choice of the elec- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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ACADEMIC MURDER 


It is an undisputed fact that ed- 
ucation at the kindergarten-elemen- 
tary school level is of the greatest 
importance. In recent years, re- 
search in the field of child develop- 
ment has consistently focused at- 
tention upon such intangibles as a 
broad, scholarly foundation, emo- 
tional stability, attitude toward 
life, ability to read, write and 
speak the mother-tongue correctly, 
and character. It is sobering to 
observe further that the effects of 
educational mistakes and misgui- 
dance like desirable personality 
traits developed before adolescence, 
tend to persist into youth and 
adulthood. Hence, the program of 
the elementary schools, the qualifi- 
eations of their professional per- 
sonnel, and all those factors which 
combine to afford the best possible 
education for children should re- 
ceive the most vigilant surveillance, 
thoughtful consideration, and con- 
structive support and protection 
from the public in general and ed- 
ucators in particular. 

Teacher-training institutions are 
guided by their various individual 
philosophies. Nevertheless, it seems 
that most teachers colleges conceive 
their primary function to be the 
development of the capacities of its 
students for intellectual, moral and 
social leadership. Thus these in- 
stitutions seek, or always should, 
students who possess potential qual- 
ities of scholarship and leadership, 
and who are seriously enough in- 
terested in the teaching profession 
to subject themselves to its stren- 
uous demands of professional prep- 
aration. Teachers colleges attempt 
to help students prepare them- 
selves for the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of civic, personal, and 
professional life. They try to cap- 
jtalize on the students’ initiative, 
originality, and resourcefulness for 
the realization of individual ob- 
jectives. In dealing with the prob- 


*Mr. R. Grann Lloyd is professor of 
Economeis at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina. 
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lems of contemporary society, how- 
ever, educational leadership re- 
quires independent thinking, re- 
sourcefulness in facing various sit- 
uations : ability to see ideas in their 
proper relationship and good char- 
acter. 

The progress through education 
of the American Negro population 
seems to furnish the greatest avail- 
able proof that can be cited of the 
value of education in our society. 
Approximately eighty (80) years 
ago, the large majority of Ameri- 
ca’s Negroes were legally restricted 
from enjoying the advantages of 
education. However, the few dec- 
ades that have elapsed since have 
seen this enforced illiteracy grad- 
ually give way as the Negro has 
slowly taken his rightful place in 
every phase of American life. 
Eighty-one per cent of America’s 
Negroes were illiterate in 1870. 
Today in the Negro race, approxi- 
mately ten per cent are totally ill- 
iterate and perhaps thirty per cent 
more are functionally illiterate. 
The significance of this educational 
advance on the part of the Ameri- 
ean Negro can be appreciated only, 
however, when it is recalled that 
in 1870, only eleven per cent of 
this country’s white citizens were 
illiterate. 

The intellectual advance of the 
American Negro becomes signifi- 
eant only when the disadvantages 
under which it was made are con- 
sidered. Indeed, in 1870 the Negro 
was not only handicapped educa- 
tionally, but was very backward 
economically. Few people can even 
imagine the self-sacrificing strug- 
gle of that great host of unsung 
Negroes who, despite their poverty, 
have seraped and slaved to pay for 
college education for their chil- 
dren. Should these natural disad- 
vantages be increased? Should 
Negro teachers ‘‘cripple’’ Negro 
children for life? Should Negro 
teacher-training institutions, espe- 
cially those designed to train teach- 
ers at the kindergarten-elementary 


school level, turn potential ‘‘aca- 
demic murderers’’ upon innocent 
Negro children? 

Well, it seems that at least one 
Negro teachers college is guilty of 
the aforementioned offense. Let us 
examine the evidence: 

Late in the second quarter of the 
1947-48 school-year one of the 
social science instructors in a state 
teachers college for Negroes be- 
came ill. His classes were divided 
among the other members of the 
social science department. About 
nine (9) weeks of the quarter had 
already elapsed. And yet, it 
was immediately apparent to the 
instructor assigned to cover the 
‘*junior level’’ course called 
NEGRO HISTORY that the 
twenty-nine (29) ‘‘seniors’’ en- 
rolled therein were almost totally 
ignorant of the most elementary 
facts of Negro History. Realizing 
that only approximately three 
weeks of the quarter remained, the 
new instructor decided to cover 
thoroughly (1) the Missouri Com- 
promise, (2) the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, (3) the Wilmot Proviso, (4) 
John Brown’s raid and travels (in- 
eluding a sketch of Brown’s life), 
(5) the Mason and Dixon Line, and 
several important steps leading to 
the Civil War in America by which 
the institution of slavery was final- 
ly abolished. Immediately, a writ- 
ten assignment covering these data, 
to be handed to the instructor on 
the day of the final examination, 
was made. (The first five items of 
data, among other things, were to 
be shown on a ‘‘sketch’’ map of the 
United States.) It seems pertinent 
to observe at this point that the 
data involved in the aforemen- 
tioned assignment—being pure 
American history—are a part of 
the average junior and senior high 
school pupil’s intelligence. How- 
ever, all of these data were ade- 
quately covered at succeeding class 
meetings. 

On the day of the final examina- 
tion these ‘‘college seniors’’ placed 
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their written assignments on the 
instructor’s desk. Upon taking 
their seats, they discovered that 
their final examination covered the 
same data as the written assign- 
ment, which they had just placed 
on the instructor’s desk.* 

Perhaps the best way to present 


the evidence is to give several of 
the examination questions and a 
few of the typical answers given. 
The first question had four parts, 
in the first of which these students 
were asked to ‘‘List three pro- 
visions of the Missouri Com- 
promise.’’ 


(Answers are reproduced verbatim, punctatim, literatim) 


Case I 


1. ‘‘California was admitted as a free state. 
2. The District of Columbia was no more slavery. 
3. Mexico was permitted as a free state.’’ 


Case II 


**(1) Maine came in a free state and 
(2) Missouri as a slave state into the union 
(3) Repeal to the Missouri Compromise.’’ 


(Observe that this person thinks that the Missouri Compromise repealed 


itself!) 


Case III 


‘“(a) Herney Clay provided to admit California without slaves. 
(b) Gave Utah and Mexico territory government. 


Case IV 


9? 





‘*1, That slaves be abolished within the northern territory within 


36° 30’ 


2. That Kansas be admitted as a free state and missouri as a slave 


state. 


3. Not to extend to the Mexico river.’’ 


The second part of the question asked the members of the class to 
**List three provisions of the Kansas Nebraska-Act.’’ A few of the typi- 
cal answers given to this question were: 


Case I 


‘*Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed in 1854. 
It state that the Nebraska territory should be divided so as to form 
whut is now known as Kanas. It stated that Kanas should enter the 


union as a free state.’’ 


Case II 


‘‘(b) Three provisions of the Kansas Nebraska Act. 
A. Kansana was divided into two territory 


b. Slave trade be abolished.’’ 


Case III 


**1. Two territory divided from the one territory 


2. Slavery be abolished in both 


3. No Representative from each state’’ 


*The difference between the written 
assignment and the final examination was 
that some of the items included in the 
assignment were eliminated from the ex- 


amination. However nothing was in- 
cluded in the final examination that had 
not been covered during the instructor’s 
tenure in the clasroom. 
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Can the instructor be blamed for 
such stupidity on the part of ‘‘col- 
lege seniors?’’ 

Usually such academic ridicu- 
lousness brings the charge that 
*‘there must be something wrong 
with the instructor.’’ But, can the 
instructor be blamed for such stu- 
pidity on the part of ‘‘college 
seniors?’’ Are not the historical 
facts involved a part of the gener- 
al intelligence of the average 
junior high and senior high school 
pupil? Is it the fault of the in- 
structor that these ‘‘ college seniors’’ 
cannot spell? Can the instructor be 
blamed for the atrocious misuse of 
the English Language by these 
‘*students?’’ 

How did these people get to be 
“college seniors?’’ 

Although this was a ‘‘junior’’ 
course, all of the twenty-nine per- 
sons enrolled were ‘‘seniors.’’ 
Twenty-six of these ‘‘seniors’’ were 
‘‘ecandidates for graduation.’’ All 
of these twenty-six were gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor’s degree. All 
or most of them expect to be in 
classrooms ‘‘teaching’’ during the 
1948-49 school-year. Is not this a 
calamity? Behold a few of the 
words these ‘‘college seniors’’ mis- 
spelled : 


Words As Misspelled 
Abraham LincolnAberham Lincon 
Abraham Linoln 
abolisted 
abolshied 


abolished 


abolitionist 
admit 
amended 
assasination 
compromise 
decision 


divided 
Dred Scott 
emancipation 


exist 
explanation 


abilitionist 
admitt 
ammended 
assisination 
comprise 
decisia 
dicesion 
devided 
Dread Scott 
emanpilation 
emacipation 
emapacition 
emexpation 
emancupation 
enanipation 
emancipron 
emanicapion 
emancapation 
exsist 
explaination 
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Case LV 
‘1. Kansas and Nebraska were divided into two territories. 
2. Democratic parties splited 
3. 


The third part of the question required the members of the class to 
‘*Explain succinetly the Wilmot Proviso.’’ A few of the typical answers 
given to this question were: 


Case I 
‘*Following the Kansas-Nebraska Bill many disputes were left un- 
settled concerning whether Kansas and Nebraska should be two 
territories. Wilmot gave a large sum of money in order to make 
peace with Mexico.’’ 


Case I] . 
‘*The Wilmot Proviso provided for California to enter the union as a 
free state and all the Mexican territory would decide for itself.’’ 


Case III 

‘‘The Wilmot Priviso was a bill introduced to Congress for providing 
money to make pieace with Mexico. 

‘‘Congressman Wilmot opposed the bill and offered a privision that 
states slavery should not exist in any of the territory. 

‘*Provisions of the bill 
1. It organize California without slavery. 
2. Abolish slave trade in the district of Columbia. 
3. A strict slave law.’’ 


Case IV 


‘*The Wilmot Proviso was to free all slave but it did not past.’’ 


The fourth part of the first question stated: ‘‘Chief Justice Taney, 
in rendering the Dred Scott decision, announced three important points. 
List these three important points in the Dred Scott decision.’’ A few 
of the typical responses to this question were: 


Case I 
‘*1. The constitution was not legal. 
2. If a slave is taken to a free state he becomes free.’’ 


Case II 
‘*(1) Ifaslave went to another state he was freed. (2) No slave could 
be tried by Jury if he entered another state. 
3) If another slave owned a slave from another state he was con- 
sidered free and if that slave swore he belonged to him that 
settled the matter.’’ 


Case IIT 
‘*]. If a person parents was not born in the United States they were 
not citizen. Therefore only white man was a citizen. 
2. Congress had no power over slavery. 
3. As far as taking a case to the supreme Court such as Dread Scott 
it was not recognized.”’ 


Case IV 
‘*A. A Negro was not considered a citizen. 
B. A Negro could not sue the Federal government. 
C. The state in which he fleded had nothing to do with the state 
from which he fled. This means that because he escaped from a 
slave state to a free state did not justify him free.’’ 
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Words 
fled 
Florida 
forbidding 
Henry 
inauguration 
insurrection 
interfere 
Kansas 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Mexico 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

Ordinance of 
1787 


passage 
passed 
peace 
permitted 


petitioned 
proclamation 


provision 
proviso 
secession 
slavery 
split 
submission 


Texas 


thought 
what 


As Misspelled 
fleded 
Flordia 
forbiding 
Herney 
inaugration 
interaction 
interfer 
Kanas 
Lousania 
laueixn 
Main 
Merico 
mexico 
Minnisota 
Missiouri 
Montunna. 
Neveda 
audience 
ordiance 
ardient 
ardiance 
ordionce 
ordinate 
ordance 
ordinonce 
passive 
passion 
past 
pasted 
piece 
pieace 
premitted 
petioned 
procamation 
promocation 
proximation 
proclimation 
procolmation 
promation 
procliamation 
proclimation 
procomalation 
procmation 
procolamation 
privision 
priviso 
pruiso 
provise 
succession 
succestion 
slavary 
splited 
surmission 
emission 
Taxes 
Texan 
throught 
whut 


(Continued on page 118) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Tell Others How You 

Celebrated Negro 

History Week Febru- 
ary 6 to 13 


For the Children’s Page we are 
anxious to have reports from the 
exercises in which children play 
conspicuous parts. These reports 
should be written up and mailed to 
the national office the very day that 
the celebration takes place. Too 
many participants put the matter 
off for weeks and even months be- 
fore the Epiror learns what actu- 
ally took place in some cases where 
the celebration was most success- 
fully carried out. News must be 
handled as news. If matters tak- 
ing place are kept secret for weeks 
and months they become history 
rather than news. 

News, that is, historical news is 
important. In the promotion of 
any effort like the study of the Ne- 
gro those in various parts of the 
country desire to know what oth- 
ers are doing, how successful they 
were in carrying out their plans, 
and what observers may learn from 
their experience. The progress 
made among the children should be 
carefully noted, for it is more dif- 
ficult to adapt to their capacity the 
lessons to be taught from history 
than in the case of students far 
advanced. 

Some of the exercises already 
well planned show an increasing 
interest in the celebration. New 
York is to have several broadcasts, 
and one of them coming a little 
early at 10:30 P.M. on the 25th of 
January over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System was the story of 
Phillis Wheatley directed by Miss 
Shirley Graham. Baltimore is pre- 
paring for a broadcast at 9:45 
A.M. on February 6 as an intro- 
ductory exercise beginning elabo- 
rate programs throughout Negro 
History Week. Atlanta which has 
grown cold in recent years is re- 
viving under the stimulus of Dr. L. 
D. Reddick. 

Virginia as a state promises to 


eclipse its own record which now 
surpasses that of all other states in 
the Union in the advancement of 
the work of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
With the Negro History Week Kit 
in the hands of every supervisor 
and every principal- of a high 
school in the state all student 
circles from the kindergarten to 
the university will have the op- 
portunity to witness some sort of 
impressive celebration. They will 
not need someone to bring them a 
message, for they are so well in- 
formed and so enthusiastic that 
they have an eloquent message to 
carry to others of the lukewarm 
type who do not rise to the occa- 
sion of proclaiming the whole truth 
and nothing but the whole truth. 


A New Book for 
Children 


The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
has just brought out in a revised and 
enlarged form the second edition of 
African Myths, by Carter G. Woodson. 
The first edition long satisfied the pub- 
lic through a number of printings, 





but at the close of the first twenty 
years of this volume the author deemed 
it advisable to make a few changes 
and add some new illustrations. The 
size of the book has been considerably 
enlarged and appears as an entirely 
new volume. For this reason and the 
high cost of labor and materials the 
book will sell for $2.65 a copy rather 
than for $1.40 as heretofore. 

While serving children in particular 
the public in general has found very 
useful the collection of eighty proverbs 
appearing at the end of certain stories. 
These words of wisdom deal with such 
important topics as friendship, justice, 
equality, brotherhood, character, fore- 
sight, thrift and knowledge—matters 
which have concerned all men of all 
time. In the discussion of these prin- 
ciples the African expresses his phil- 
osophy of life. 

In these folk tales we haye a guide 
for understanding the past of the Af- 
ricans. In this literature we can see 
what they have been and therefore can 
more easily understand what they are 
today. This rich folklore leads us to 
think that centuries ago the Africans 
reached a high level of a complex cul- 
ture. This point the student appre- 
ciates only through understanding the 
functions of the professional story-tell- 
ers of the people. They are the walking 
encyclopedias who hand down in this 
form the thoughts, the aspirations, and 
the deeds of their ancestors. They 
reconstruct for their hearers the natu- 
ral, moral, and spiritual world in 
which their forebears moved. 





Choose the Proper Word 


Select from the list of words in the right column the proper one to tell in what 
capacity each of the following distinguished Negroes excelled. 


Daniel H. Williams 
Nat Turner 

Dorie Miller 

W. M. Trotter 
Charles H. Turner 
Paul Williams 

John R. Lynch 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
Abbie Mitchell 
George M. Horton 
Seott Bond 

E. E. Just 

Lyman B. Kilgore 
William H. Lewis 
Percy Julian 

Harry T. Burleigh 
Robert S. Abbott 
Frederick Douglass 
William Wells Brown 
Henry Highland Garnet 
Charles S. Gilpin 
Martin R. Delany 
Peter Salem 

John Merrick 

John Hope 

Edwin M. Bannister 
A. A. Schomburg 


Librarian 
Educator 
Actor 

Worker for freedom 
Business man 
Author 
Preacher 
Physician 
Editor 

Artist 

Farmer 
Lawyer 
Manufacturer 
Public official 
Poet 
Musician 
Patriot 
Abolitionist 
Statesman 
Reformer 
Chemist 
Architect 
Martyr 
Scientist 
Novelist 

War hero 
Short story writer 
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JOSEPH WILLIS: PIONEER CHURCHMAN 


Negro delivered the first Prot- 
estant sermon preached west of 

the Mississippi River. This pio- 
neer, Joseph Willis, also had the 
distinction of becoming the first 
moderator of the Louisiana Bap- 
tist Association, comprising five 
churches whose memberships em- 
braced whites and Negroes. Still 
preaching after he had reached 
ninety, Willis’ missionary labors 
spanned more than half a century. 

Willis was born in 1762 in South 
Carolina where he was reared and 
educated. Moving westward, ‘‘pre- 
vious to 1798,’’ he reached the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, having attained 
the status of a licensed Baptist 
preacher. Armed with this formal 
permission to proclaim the gospel, 
Willis in 1804 entered the Terri- 
tory of Orleans (after 1812 the 
state of Louisiana). 

Here in a region acquired the 
previous year in the Louisiana 
Purchase, Willis preached his his- 
tory-making sermon. In November 
1804, at Vermilion, a small settle- 
ment forty miles southwest of Ba- 
ton Rouge, he delivered the first 
sermon west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er other than by Catholic priests. 
His day’s work not done, Willis 
journeyed to Plaquemine Brulé, a 
rural spot near Vermilion, where 
he preached an evening sermon. 

Fired with a zeal to administer 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper— 
rites he could not perform as a 
licensed preacher only—Willis re- 
turned to the Mississippi Territory 
seeking ordination from the church 
in which, over the years, he had 
kept up his membership. He found 
the church without a pastor and 
the predominantly white congrega- 
tion reluctant to grant him minis- 
terial standing. 

Thereupon Willis returned to the 
Territory of Orleans, settling on 
Bayou Chicot in St. Landry Par- 
ish. In this parish, Willis, ‘‘alone 
and unremunerated,’’ preached to 
all who would listen—whether they 


I is not generally known that a 


By BENJAMIN QUARLES 


were descendants of the original 
French inhabitants, or of the Span- 
ish who had controlled the region 
for forty years, or of the French 
Acadians deported by the English 
from Nova Scotia. So great were 
his efforts in converting the Ope- 
lousas Indians, the aborigines of 
that region, that he became known 
as the ‘‘apostle to the Opelousas.’’ 

Willis’ seven-year efforts in St. 
Landry Parish finally won official 
recognition. In 1811 at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion, which Willis attended, the As- 
sociation appointed Thomas Mercer 
and David Cooper to visit ‘‘the 
brethren in the Opelousas.’’ When 
Mercer’s declining health made it 
inadvisable for him to make the 
trip, Cooper decided against going 
by himself. However, in the fol- 
lowing year the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation instructed two other clergy- 
men, Moses Hadley and Lawrence 
Searborough, to journey to Bayou 
Chicot, establish a church and or- 
dain a pastor for it. 

In discharge of this duty the 
two delegates proceeded to St. 
Landry Parish. At Bayou Chicot 
they found ‘‘five brethren and one 
sister,’’ assembled at the simple 
church building of ‘‘four windows 
on each side and two front doors,”’ 
set upon a hill. Here, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1812, this congregation of 
six was constituted as Calvary 
Church, the first Protestant church 
west of the Mississippi.’ 

Losing not an hour, the newly 
constituted church requested the 
visiting clergymen to ordain Willis. 
This request was not revolutionary 
—the custom of ordaining Negroes 
as ministers was widespread in the 
South down to Nat Turner’s in- 


The church building was in use for 
125 years. It was torn away in 1938, 
but into the construction of the present 
simple frame church, located on the iden- 
tical spot, went some of the timbers of 
the original structure. Calvary Baptist 
Church now falls within the confines of 
Evangeline Parish (Chicot,. Ville Platte, 
Route 3). 


surrection. Furthermore, since this 
request was identical with their 
instructions from the Mississippi 
Association, the two clergymen, 
Hadley and Scarborough, there- 
upon invested Willis with minis- 
terial functions. 

With ordination, Willis was in a 
position to achieve his greatest goal 
—that of establishing churches. 
After a year of holding regular 
meetings at Calvary, during which 
nine members were added, Willis 
extended his labors to adjacent 
communities. Within four years he 
had organized churches at Cheney- 
ville, Vermilion, Plaquemine Brulé, 
Hickory Flat and Bayou Boeuf. 
In organizing these pioneer church- 
es, Willis, happily for him, needed 
no consent or approval from with- 
out. Indeed, the very ease by 
which a Baptist church was con- 
stituted was a source of appeal to 
people in sparsely settled commu- 
nities. 

Despite the setting up of these 
churches, progress in extending the 
work went slowly. The handful 
of small, scattered churches came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
highly advantageous to provide for 
a general union. It was thought 
advisable first to secure formal per- 
mission from the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation. At their annual meeting 
in 1817, which Willis attended as 
a representative from Bayou Chicot, 
that Association passed a motion: 
‘‘Agreed, that the Chs., on the 
West side of the Miss. River be dis- 
missed from this body, on account 
of the great difficulties they have 
to encounter in attending the 
Assn.’’ 

With this negatively-worded God- 
speed, ten delegates from five 
churches with a combined member- 
ship of eighty-six met in Beulah 
church at Cheneyville on October 
31, 1818. Four of these churches 
—Beulah, Debourn, Plaquemine 
and Vermilion—were offshoots of 
Calvary, all having been organized 
by Willis. Assisted by three min- 
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isters of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion, and constituted upon the Ar- 
ticles of Faith of that Association, 
these thirteen churchmen founded 
the Louisiana Baptist Association. 
Willis, one of the delegates from 
Calvary, was elected moderator. 
Thus originated the first Baptist 
Association west of the Mississippi 
River. 5 

Willis’ election as moderator was 
another striking example of tne 
amity between white and Negro 
Baptists in these early years. As 
long as the Baptist church made 
its appeal primarily to a rural peo- 
ple without money, it stimulated a 
sense of religious equality which 
brought together all communicants. 
Not only did white and black be- 
long to the same congregation; 
whites were converted by Negro 
preachers, and in some instances 
Negroes were pastors of churches 
whose membership was almost to- 
tally white. 

The formation of a state Asso- 
ciation doubtless gave the member 
churches a sense of solidarity ; how- 


ever, the Association grew slowly. 
The region in which it was located 
was still inhabited predominantly 
by descendants of French and 


Spanish settlers whose religious 
background was Catholic. More- 
over, the total population was 
small, less than two persons to the 
square mile. Another factor pre- 
venting rapid growth was the diffi- 
eulty of rural travel. Although 
only twenty to fifty miles apart, 
the member churches could be 
reached only by boat through the 
narrow, winding water-courses of 
the bayous. In 1824, six years after 
the founding of the Asociation, 
“‘there were only 8 Baptist 
churches, 10 preachers, and 150 
members scattered over a territory 
that was 400 miles long and 150 
miles wide.’’ 

Undiscouraged by the slow prog- 
ress, Willis, year in and year out, 
continued his work of organizing 
churches. At the meeting of the 
Association in 1834, ‘‘nearly all’’ 
of the churches represented, writes 
Dr. William E. Paxton, the fore- 
most authority on Louisiana Bap- 
tist history, ‘‘were gathered either 


directly or indirectly by the labors 
of Mr. Willis.’’ The title, ‘‘ Father 
Willis,’’ by which his associates 
referred to him, was well earned. 

Willis remained active in the 
ministry until the end. In 1843, 
after he had turned eighty, he be- 
came pastor of Occupy church at 
Ten Mile Creek in the western part 
of Rapides Parish. This church, 
which he had organized in 1833, 
had taken its name from a sermon 
that he had preached on the text, 
‘‘Oceupy, ’till I come.’’ Writing 
in 1848 when Willis was eighty-six, 
David Benedict, the eminent Bap- 
tist clergyman and historian, refers 
to the ‘‘very favorable accounts of 
the ministerial labors and distin- 
guished usefulness of the now aged 
colored minister... .’’ During Wil- 
lis’ declining years, however, Oc- 
eupy church found it necessary to 
supplement his services with those 
of another pastor. 


Willis attended meetings of the 
Louisiana Baptist Association when 
he was ninety and ninety-one. At 
the 1852 meeting, as at so many 
preceding Association gatherings, 
he preached the Introductory Ser- 
mon. In 1853, fittingly enough, his 
church was the host to the last As- 
sociation meeting he attended. 
Again, the delegates called upon 
him to deliver a sermon. 


Willis died on September 14, 
1854, at the age of ninety-two, and 
was buried near Occupy church. 
Meeting two weeks after his fu- 
neral, the Association assembled at 
Calvary church, the mother church, 
constituted in 1812 by Willis. A 
committee was appointed to ‘‘draft 
an Obituary Notice of Elder Joseph 
Willis, deceased.’’ The committee’s 
report was a warm and deserved 
tribute : 

Your fathers, where are they; and 


the prophets, do they live forever? 
The history of this Association is al- 


‘most identical with that of Joseph 


Willis. The Gospel was proclaimed 
by him in these regions before the 
American flag was hoisted here. Be- 
fore the Church began to send mission- 
aries into destitute regions, he at his 
own expense and frequently at the risk 
of his life, came to these parts, pro- 
claiming the Gospel of the Redeemer. 
For fifty years he was instant in sea- 
son and out of season, preaching, ex- 
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horting, and instructing, regarding not 
his property, his health, or even his 
life, if he might be the means of turn- 
ing sinners to Christ. . . .? 


*The following sources were used in the 
preparation of this sketch. David Benedict, 
A History of the Baptist Denomination in 
America (Boston, 1813), describes the 
pioneering efforts of the Baptists in this 
country. in 1848 Benedict brought out a 
later edition of the same work (published 
in New York), which carries the story 
down to that year. The foremost 
authority on Louisiana Baptist history 
is William E. Paxton, A History of the 
Baptists of Louisiana (St. Louis, 1888). 
In addition to Paxton, which was by far 
the most valuable source in the prepara- 
tion of this sketch, the following sources 
offered a pertinent fact or two: Minutes 
of the Louisiana Baptist Association for 
1843, 1845, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1858, 
1854, 1855 (nine pamphlet publications 
at New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary) ; John T. Christian, A History 
of the Baptists in Louisiana (Shreve- 
port, 1923); William Cathcart, ed., The 
Baptist Encyclopedia (2 vols., Phila., 
1883); William Henry Perrin, ed., 
Southwest Louisiana: Biographical and 
Historical (New Orleans, 1891); Ivan 
M. Wise, Footsteps of the Flock; or 
Origins of Louisiana Baptists (Crowley, 
La., 1910); Walter B. Posey, ‘‘The 
Early Baptist Church in the Lower South- 
west,’’? Journal of Southern History, X, 
(1944), 161-173; William J. Sandoz, ‘‘A 
Brief History of St. Landry Parish,’’ 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VIII 
(1925), 221-239. 

The accounts of Willis in the following 
sources are drawn from Paxton: Theo- 
dore 8. Boone, From George Lisle to 
L. K. Williams (Detroit, 1941) ; John P. 
Durham and John 8S. Ramond, eds., Bap- 
tist Builders of Louisiana (Shreveport, 
1934) ; Miles Mark Fisher, A Short His- 
tory of the Baptist Denomination (Nash- 
ville, 1933); William Hicks, History of 
Louisiana Negro Baptists from 1804 to 
1914 (Nashville, 1914); C. Penrose St. 
Amant, A Short History of Louisiana 
Baptists (Nashville, 1948). 

Sources providing background mate- 
rial for this sketch include: H. M. 
Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana (Pitts- 
burg, 1814); F. A. Cox and J. Hoby, 
The Baptists in America (N. Y., 1836); 
William Darby, A Geographical Descrip- 
tion of the State of Louisiana (Phila., 
1816); A. H. Newman, A History of the 
Baptist Churches in the United States 
(N. Y., 1894); B. F. Riley, A History of 
the Baptists in the Southern States East 
of the Mississippi (Phila., 1898) ; Walter 
H. Brooks, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Negro 
Baptist Church,’’ Journal of Negro His- 
tory, VII (1922), 11-22. 

Of some interest is Greene W. Strother, 
About Joseph Willis (A Thesis Submitted 
to the Baptist Bible Institute, New Or- 
leans, for the Degree of Master of 
Theology, 1934), which attacks Benedict 
and Paxton for stating that Willis was 
a Negro. Strother holds that Willis’ 
‘¢father was an Englishman and his 
mother part Indian and all the other 
blood in his veins was Anglo-Saxon.’’ 
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NOTES ON SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


I do not believe there is any 
country which is a more disturbing 
anomaly to the historian or politi- 
cal scientist than South West 
Africa. It was the only colony (be- 
longing to Germany) in Africa 
which became a C mandate and it 
is the only mandate which has not 
become a trust territory. It pre- 
sents a special problem currently 
because the voluntary nature of 
submitting draft agreements per- 
mits the most notoriously preju- 
diced nation in the world flagrantly 
to continue to subject the people 
of South West Africa in spite of 
its original promise to regard them 
as sacred trusts and wards unable 
‘*to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern 
world’’.! That nation continues to 
enunciate (tongue-in-cheek fash- 
ion) its intentions to administer 
the area in the spirit of the League 
of Nations’ Covenant but refuses 
to place it under the supervision of 
the United Nations.” 

1See the provisions of the Mandate For 
German South West Africa, Article 2. 
If one reads carefully the reports sub- 
mitted by the Union to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission there is no doubt 
that the Union did not intend to apply 
the principle of well-being and develop- 
ment of the people, for there is no evi- 
dence of considerable improvement in the 
economic, political or educational life to 
show honesty or concern. By 1931 the 
Union had so entangled the finances and 
economy of the area with her own so as 
to make it dependent on the dominion. 
There is no need to comment on its dis- 
crimination policy in suffrage, educa- 
tion, or health appropriations. 

“There is no unanimity among UN 
members as to whether or not there is 
any legal obligation compelling the Union 
to submit a draft agreement for the man- 
date. (Even the use of the term man- 
date is under attack; some claim the 
mandate system died with the League 
since mandates imply supervision and 
there is no body which can compel re- 
ports to be directed to it. The Union re- 
ports are submitted merely for informa- 
tion. However, referring to the mandates 
as dependent areas or non-self-governing 
territories involves us further in the in- 
trieacies of international law). The 
United States agreed with the Union that 
there was no legal obligation but did be- 
lieve there was at least a moral compul- 
sion and a question of faith precluding 
the surrender of the area. See UN Docu- 


By VERNELL McCARROLL 


During the last five centuries 
South West Africa passed through 
three distinct epochs (that is, 
chronologically distinct, for they 
are all similar in the sense that 
every group came to exploit its 
soil and its people): the first 
opened with its discovery by the 
Portuguese in 1484; the second 
started with the infiltration of the 
German merchants ‘who tried to 
convince the Natives they needed 
protection, although the Natives 
could never understand from whom 
they needed to be protected and the 
Germans never seemed to be able 
to explain this either ; and the third 
began with South West Africa 
being placed in the category of a 
C mandate, under Article XXII of 
the League Covenant, to be admin- 
istered as an integral part of the 
Union of South Africa, because of 
its spareseness of population, small- 
ness in size, geographic contiguity 
and remoteness from centers of 
civilization. There is really a fourth 
phase, the present, about which, 
however, little can accurately or 
optimistically be said, but it is safe 
I believe to presume the world will 
be too busily absorbed with other 
problems concerning Caucasian 
and Oriental peoples to prevent 
this period in the history of South 
West Africa from culminating in 
the incorporation of the area as a 
fifth province of the Union. Should 
this be permitted to happen, all 
who are sincerely interested in the 
dependent peoples of the world, 
and especially in the possibility of 
eventual emancipation of black 
peoples or their reacquisition of 
their own lands, will have true 
cause to despair.’ 


ments, A/C. 48.R. 31:32;33; and even 
Smuts was in agreement with the United 
States’ stand and expressed this in a 
debate in the Union House of Assembly 
in March ’46. Note the Indian protests 
through their representative Raja Sir 
Maharaj Singh in same documents. 
8The Union of South Africa has in- 
sisted she will not proceed with her plans 
to incorporate the area but recently she 
gave the territory representation in the 


Within each of these chronologi- 
eal divisions there are numerous 
events and factors which might 
legitimately necessitate further 
subdivision. The first involves the 
Portuguese contacts, the Dutch and 
English whale monopolies, the early 
arrival of the missionaires, the 
dictatorship of Jonker Afrikander 
and the tribal war years. The 
second might include the Kaufman- 
nische Verwaltung, the arrival of 
the Schutztruppen under Von 
Frangois and the subsequent end 
of early South West Africa (1890) 
with bloodshed and sorrow con- 
tinuing under Der Elf Jahre Gov- 
ernor and reaching its peak in the 
notorious Herero Rebellion (1905). 
The modern phase starts with the 
mandate and unfortunately we 
cannot measure yet the progress 
made since 1919. If we are to have 
any kind of critical understanding 
of this semi-contemporary epoch 
we must begin by studying the past 
of the country and this is what I 
propose to do here. 

South West Africa is a country 
317,000 square miles in area, hav- 
ing the Orange River as its south- 
ern boundary, the Kunene and the 
Okavanga as its northern boun- 
dary, the Kalahari Desert on its 
east and the Atlantic on its west. 


Union parliament. The Natives in the 
mandate do not vote and are represented 
in their own country by one member on 
the Advisory Council who is supposed to 
be an expert on Native Affairs. He is 
elected by the Legislative Assembly which 
is chosen in part by European elec- 
torate and by the administrator. 

This seems to obscure even more the 
possibility of these people ever being 
given a small share in determining how 
they wish to be governed. Politically, 
economically and socially, they have 
been made already the most pathetic of 
God’s African stepchildren. See Farson, 
Negley, Behind God’s Back, 1941. Ken- 
nedy and Schlossberg, Law and Consti- 
tution of South Africa, 1935, Chapter 29. 
For the question of future status: UN 
Documents A/334 (Union claims, on 
basis of questionnaires, that the people 
desire incorporation) and UN Documents 
A/C. 4/95; 4/96; 4/97 (for what in- 
corporation would mean to the scattered 
Hereros and the High Commission Terri- 
tory of Bechuanaland). 
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Topographically it seems to fall in- 
to the following zones: 


1. The costal strip called the Namib 
Desert with its sand dunes and 
scanty vegetation and its rich 
diamonds discovered at the turn 
of the century. Here too, are 
the valuable harbors, Walfisch 
and Liideritz. 

The eastern strip belonging to 
the Kalahari Desert which makes 
that section barren and inacces- 
sible. 

The central plateau consisting of 
Ovamboland in the north with its 
grassy cattleland and southern 
Ovamboland with its semi-desert, 
hence its nomadic people. 


The great misfortune of all three 
sections is the pecularity of the 
rainfall. In all, the rain is scanty, 
but even when it does come in ap- 
preciable quantities, within a few 
hours the porous soil has absorbed 
it all. This is carefully described 
by Rohrbach in his book Die 
deutschen Kolonien. The book was 
published early in the 20th century 
but no where have I been able to 
find such a vivid picture of how 
climate and topography affect this 
land.* 

The Herero were the most im- 
portant tribal group in number 
and historical significance. They 
are tall, well built and considered 
by most anthropologists to be strik- 
ing in appearance. Their culture 
was completely centered about the 
possession of cattle. We know more 
of them than of any other tribe be- 
cause of the Rebellion of 1905-06 
and the atrocity stories which en- 
tered into the causes of Germany’s 


4There were many books written in the 
Bismarckian era to stimulate German 
colonization and specifically colonization 
in Africa rather than in the already 
industrialized countries which were Ger- 
many’s competitors. See Fabri’s Bedarf 
Deutschland der Kolonieen, and Kapp’s 
Uber Colonization und Auswanderung. 
South West Africa was frequently pic- 
tured as a veritable Eden but in 1914 
there were only 12,292 Germans living 
there. Of all the colonies I believe this 
one was to prove most disappointing to 
Germany. Gold and diamonds had led 
them to the area but no gold of any im- 
portance was ever found and it was not 
until 1908 that diamonds were found. 
I might add they were quickly exploited 
and the diamond output today is of no 
rate or value in the diamond competitive 
world. 


losing her colonies.» The Nama 
were called the Red people and 
were the rulers when the Germans 
began their penetration. They, a 
nomadie people with a strain of 
Bushmen, were yellow, or often 
red, and by our standards were con- 
sidered ugly because of their fleshy 
lips and receding chins. There were 
two branches of this group, the 
Oorlams, certain Hottentots who 
trekked from the Cape to Namaqua- 
land, and the Rehoboth Basters 
who were decendants from the Hot- 
tentots and the Europeans and 
seemed to preserve their special 
identity. 

The Basters were small in num- 
ber but were as well known to the 
non-African world as the Herero 
because their protests against the 
Union figured so conspicuously in 
the reports to the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission and the reports 
of the Commission to the League 
for 1926 and 1927. The Berg- 
Damaras were once the slaves of 
the Nama and were almost as de- 
spised as the Bushmen. Their cul- 
ture is considered lower than that 
of the Herero and the Nama but 
they had the earliest knowledge of 
iron and its uses. The Bushmen 
were hated and feared and forced 
by others to live in isolation along 
the edges of the desert, eating any- 
thing—living the life of scavengers. 
The Sean or Heikom Bushmen were 
gatherers who lived on veld vegeta- 
tion and hid in the plateau bushes 
at night; the Kalahari Bushmen 
were small yellow-skinned people 
with protruding stomachs and eyes 
which were hardly more than slits. 
All these peoples I have mentioned 
were reached and partly subdued 
by the Europeans.* It remained 


5Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa and their Treatment by Germany. 
Prepared in the Administrator’s Office 
at Windhoek, South-West Africa, 1918; 


Treatment of the Natives and other 
Peoples in the Colonial Possessions of 
Germany and England, Berlin, 1918. 
6For a short extensive treatment of 
South-West Africa, including informa- 
tion on climate, topography, ethno- 
graphy, ete, ef. Peace Handbook Pre- 


. pared under the Direction of the Histori- 


cal Section of the Foreign Office. Lon- 
don, 1920. No. 112. 
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for the Ovambos isolated in the 
north, and thus protected, to 
escape. Even today the Union’s 
contact with these people is negli- 
gible, and thus, though extremely 
primitive, they—unlike their other 
brethren—have been spared the 
‘*eivilizing influences’’ of modern 
white culture. 

The Portuguese desire to find a 
cheap route to India and the Far 
East led to the discovery of South 
West Africa. A new route was be- 
lieved to be possible if the large 
African land mass could be round- 
ed, and it was on one of these at- 
tempts that the port of Swakop- 
mund was entered in 1494 by Ja- 
ecobus Canus, who was in the em- 
ploy of King John II. The inter- 
est in the East was of prime impor- 
tance, and this newly discovered 
region unfortunately was barren 
and seemingly had little to reecom- 
mend itself. Canus made explora- 
tory expeditions a few miles into 
the interior to be disappointed on 
learning that what he had pre- 
sumed to be people were only seals 
running about the water in search 
of food. There were indeed one or 
two natives but they had come 
down from the plateau only for 
salt. On Diaz’s ship in 1486 there 
were two African women who were 
to be put ashore to supply the Por- 
tuguese with information about the 
interior. There appears to be no 
record of what happened to these 
women because Diaz’s accidental 
discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, made possible by storms, 
made his return for them impos- 
sible or so completely secondary in 
view of the great achievement.* 

Knowledge of events in the area 
during the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies is more than a little sketchy, 
for most of it comes to us through 
diaries of traders and the memoirs 


TMitteilungen aus den Deutschen 
Schutzgebieten, ‘*Die Entdeckung Siid- 
westafrikas, 1482-1488,’’ vol. 31, 1918, 
pp. 18ff. These publications appear to 
be among the chief sources for history 
of the area. They are doubly valuable be- 
cause they give translations and sum- 
maries of the original logs, diaries, 
journey reports, ete. Die Reisen des 
Diogo Cao, Die Fahrt des Bartholomew 
Dias. 
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of merchants and missionaries. In 
1519 the Portuguese captured in 
Brazil an Englishman by the name 
of Andrew Battels and took him to 
Angola. Shortly after this he es- 
ecaped into Ovamboland and was 
foreed by the Natives to live among 
them. Again he escaped and on his 
return to England he wrote a de- 
tailed account of his life among the 
Ovambo tribes. In 1652 some 
Dutch settlers were established in 
South Africa by the Dutch East 
India Trading Company, the pur- 
pose being to provide water, vege- 
tables and fresh meat for the ships 
en route to the East. A flourishing 
trade is said to have been carried 
on by these settlers and the Hotten- 
tots in the interior. Penetration 
into South West Africa by land 
did not seem possible after several 
futile attempts and even those by 
water, an expedition in a_ boat 
called The Grundel in 1670 and an- 
other in The Bode in 1677, likewise 
ended in failure. In 1678, the gov- 
ernor himself, Simon van Der Stel, 
set out to find the mouth of the 
Orange River and to locate the 
rich copper mines the natives had 
talked of; he was forced to turn 
back, and it was not until 1783 that 
the river’s source was found and 
the copper was not discovered until 
the latter part of the 19th century. 
The Dutch East India Company 
was able to gain and maintain a 
monopoly of the whale industry. 
However, when the English took 
over the Cape in 1795 they were 
forced into second place. The 
Americans and the French and 
even the Spanish vied for control 
of that industry, but the English 
monopoly held.® 

The Hottentots began to feel the 
pressure of the Europeans almost 
as soon as they arrived at the Cape. 
The natives lost their cattle, their 
water holes and many eventually 


8Ibid., Die Alteste Kiisten Beschrei- 
bung von Siidwestafrika, Bruchstiick 
einer hdllandischen Kiistenbeschreibung 
von Siidwestafrika (Grundel, 1670, Bode, 
1677, Simon van Der Stel); Bericht des 
Hendrik Jacob Wikar; Die Anfdange von 
Warmbad 1806-1818; Die Franzdésische 
Korvette l’Heroine an der Kiiste von 
Siidwestafrika, 1835, 


lost their liberty if not their lives. 
One group of Hottentots, the Ko- 
ranas, pushed into South West Af- 
rica in order to escape the Dutch 
and established themselves along 
the Orange River. They needed 
cattle—so, organized under twenty 
chieftains, they stole them from the 
Nama, or the Red Nation. Under 
Eiseb, their head chief, they chose 
Keetmanshoop as the headquarters 
of the clan and from there 
launched their frequent attacks on 
the Herero cattle grazing along the 
river. Unfortunately, the leader 
and the lesser chiefs soon began to 
quarrel among themselves and this 
afforded Jonker Afrikander an op- 
portunity to move in and appro- 
priate their spoils.® 

Jonker was a fascinating charac- 
ter. He was the son of the famous 
Jager Afrikander who had lived at 
the Cape, murdered his master, car- 
ried off his stock, and finally settled 
at Afrikanderkraal. Jager gath- 
ered about him any rebels and 
renegades like himself who were 
fleeing from punishment for one 
crime or other and by the time he 
died he had collected several hun- 
dred followers. His sons quarreled 
after his death over who was the 
rightful heir. The younger, Jon- 
ker, fled the group when his eldest 
brother would not relinquish his 
legitimate claim and took with him 
stock and those clansmen who 
backed him. He could not gain 
land with any legal title until 
Games, the woman regent of the 
Red Nation, asked him for help 
against the constantly raiding 
Hereros and promised him resi- 
dence within her territory. It was 


%Other than the standard anthropol- 
ogical studies on the Africans south of 
the Congo there is but one systematic 
and scholarly account of this area, Early 
South West Africa, by Heinrich Vedder, 
made available in English in 1939. It is 
almost a year by year account and there- 
fore valuable but also weighty and 
tedious reading. However, I have had 
to depend upon it heavily. 

10Jonker based his claim on a con- 
versation he once heard between his 
father and the Governor of Capetown. 
The Governor asked Jager who his sue- 
cessor was to be. Jager replied: ‘‘The 
legal one is my eldest son but I do not 
favor him . . . I choose my youngest.’’ 
Vedder, H., Early South West Africa. 
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on a trip north to aid Games that 
he encountered the fighting Kora- 
nas and expropriated their cattle. 
He went on to Gibeon and raided 
the Herero kraals. He pushed the 
Hereros north of Windhoek in 
three successive thrusts and such 
success made him envision becom- 
ing leader of all the people and 
possessor of all the land between 
the Nama and the Herero stations. 
The amazing thing is this is what 
happened, for the next two decades 
of history reveal the dominance of 
Jonker Afrikander, first from 
Windhoek, later from Okahandja. 

Jonker wanted to live at Win- 
dhoek but feared reprisals and 
thefts by the Hereros to the north. 
In order to prevent this he made 
an agreement with Tjamuaha 
Herero. Through the services of 
three missionaries, Heinrich Klein- 
schmidt, Hugo Hahn, and Charles 
Bam, the Peace of Christmas Eve 
1842 was signed.!! Jonker agreed 
not to raid the Herero cattle but 
his real motive in making peace 
was to put up a front of strength 
for the treacherous tribes to the 
south. He had only eight hundred 
followers, so he summoned his 
brothers and uncles to join him. 
The missionary Haddy came with 
them and began the first Wesleyan 
Mission here. Eventually Jonker 
became enamoured of the whiskey 
and beer which were among the 
main wares the traders sold the 
Natives. The Hereros liked the 
whiskey too but were more eco- 
nomical than Jonker: they began 
to make their own from raisins and 
honey.!? Jonker, upon learning this, 


11Hugo Hahn is the best known of the 


South West Africa missionaries. The 
physical and moral development of the 
Natives had been hindered by constant 
and heavy consumption of alcohol and to- 
bacco—but especially by the ‘‘dagga’’ 
consumption. This was a disintegrating 
weed, poisonous and habit forming and 
frequently leading to insanity. Hahn 
worked against the cultivation and con- 
sumption of the weed. 

12Jonker thought since the Hereros 
were wealthy they ought to pay for the 
sugar they needed and declared an Afri- 
kander monopoly on sugar and beer and 
imposed a severe penalty on any violators, 
but the Hereros thought the treaty gave 
them access to anything on the veld and 
defied the law. 
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claimed that the raisins in question 
belonged to his veld and when the 
Hereros did not cease to make their 
‘‘brew’’ began to devise cruel and 
degrading punishments for the 
chief’s son Maharero.'* 

At this point Morris, an English 
trader, began to demand the settle- 
ment of debts owed by Jonker and 
suggested they could be paid off 
with the cattle he had been con- 
signed to deliver. Jonker, frantic 
because of debt, raided the Herero 
cattle kraal, thus breaking the peace 
of 1842. The years following are 
ones of atrocities and despotism. 
His power began to wane and he 
realized that his many enemies 
might unite and destroy him. He 
struck the first two blows against 
his enemies, Kahitjene and Oasib, 
and by 1851 Tjamuaha only re- 
mained.'* For safety he moved to 
Okahandja and during the decade 
which followed he tried to subdue 
the Hereros. He pushed them into 
Ovamboland. In 1862 he returned 
home diseased and after bequeath- 
ing his chieftainship to Maharero 
and his own son Christian, he died. 
Tjumuaha died at the end of the 
same year and Maharero was left 
the dominant figure until 1890 
when the end of the old tribal his- 
tory comes with the real adminis- 
tration under Von Francois and 
the Germans.'® Maharero kept the 
sacred fire burning and his tribes- 
men rallied about him. Only the 
Nama aligned themselves behind 


13A chief’s son was not supposed to 
be brutalized like any other tribesmen, 
so unique punishments were arranged. 
Maherero was bound with reins to the 
wheels of a cart and called Tjamnaha, 
or ‘‘ealf,’’ which is a very terrible form 
of derision! 

14This date is considered the dawn of 
civilization in South West Africa. The 
stone age was passing and the iron age 
was beginning. This meant fire arms 
and wars which lasted forty years. 

15For a short detailed and analytical 
treatment of the Germans and the tech- 
nique used to acquire the area see Logan, 
Rayford, W., ‘‘German Acquisition of 
South West Africa,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, XVIII, 1933, pp. 369-395. 


Christian who kept the tribal cen- , 


ter at Windhoek although he lived 
at Okahandja. War between these 
two leaders began as soon as the 
fathers were dead, for each claimed 
to be the paramount chief. Jan 
Jonker continued the struggle 
against Maharero when Christian 
was killed in the battle of Otjim- 
bingwe. Maharero, the victor, see- 
ing the Nama and the Afrikanders 
weakened, concluded peace in 1870. 


There were numerous tribes 
which were not at all affected by 
the long wars among the Hereros, 
Nama, and Afrikanders, but life 
among them involves numerous 
sham battles, skirmishes, and tribal 
conflicts too complex and demand- 
ing too much detail to warrant 
their discussion here. During the 
major wars which I have mentioned 
the Europeans saw their homes 
plundered, missionaires killed, and 
trading came almost to a stand- 
still. A petition was sent by the 
Europeans to the Governor of the 
Cape Colony, Philip Wodehouse, 
in the care of William Coates Pal- 
grave. The answer to this request 
for protection was the dispatch of 
two war ships designed to show the 
strength of the British at the Cape 
and to instill fear into the Natives. 
The Rhenish Mission at Barmen in 
the same year, 1868, approached 
Bismarck, requesting protection; 
but Bismarck could see no way to 
protect citizens in so remote an 
area and asked the British to un- 
dertake such a project. These peti- 
tions, in spite of the efforts of 
Fabri, director of the Missionary 
Society, had little effect, for the 
Cape feared it would have to foot 
the expense involved and the Eng- 
lish knew official recognition of 
jurisdiction over the area still had 
to be settled. Hahn, the missionary, 
was able to bring about peace be- 
tween the Natives and the trading 
and missionary activity was re- 
sumed.'® 
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In 1872 Maharero wrote Sir 
Henry Barkly, governor of the 
Cape Colony, asking if the British 
Government would give him advice 
as to how he could better rule his 
people. What he really feared was 
the Boer trekking and the effect of 
the discovery of diamonds nearby. 
He knew that Cape intervention 
would mean more to the intruders 
than his word. This request led 
directly to Palgrave’s being sent as 
special commissioner by the Colo- 
nial Office. Two years later the 
British flag flew over the Bay re- 
gion but the lack of force at the 
Cape and interference with his 
plans by his enemies brought the 
peace Palgrave had been respon- 
sible for to an end. Renewed war 
between the Native tribes lasted 
from 1880 until after the death of 
Maharero, and the arrival of troops 
in South West Africa caused Wit- 
booi to flee to the hills after the 
Massacre at Kornkranz. A new 
kind of chaos began with the Na- 
tives no longer fighting among 
themselves, but fighting just the 
same. This time there was no 
doubt as to who would be the vic- 
tor.17 


16For details on these frantic corre- 
spondences see Vedder, H., op. cit., pp. 
371-381. For Bismarck’s philosophy of 
colonization the most interesting thesis 
advanced is in Mary Townsend’s Origins 
of German Imperialism, 1921, and her 
Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial 
Empire, 1930. For the conflict between 
England and Germany over the area the 
best source is Raymond Walter Bixler’s 
Anglo-German Imperialism in South West 
Africa, 1880-1900, 1932. 


17The Great Maharero was succeeded 
by his son Samuel. He was actually the 
younger son but sustained his influence 
because the Germans found him easily 
‘“nersuaded.’’ The rightful heir was 
Nicodemus who rebelled when his cattle 
was given to Samuel. During the rebel- 
lion Samuel fled east and now his son 
Frederick Maharero leads the scattered 
Herero who are afraid to return to South 
West Africa. He along with Chief 
Tshekedi is among those most vehement 
in their condemnation of the Union’s 
policy in the Territory and most insistent 
that the area be not annexed. UN 
Document A/C 4/95, 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY 


The period 1808 to 1830 in 
American History has commonly 
been called a period of stagnation 
because it is rarely credited with 
real anti-slavery sentiment of im- 
portance. In 1816 attention was 
given to colonization, and the only 
question of slave population which 
took possession of the public mind 
at this time was the project for the 
removal of Free Negroes out of the 
borders of the United States. In 
1816 the session of the Legislature 
of Virginia adopted the following 
resolution : 

Resolved: That the executive be 
requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining a Terri- 
tory on the coast of Africa; or 
some other place not within any 
of the states or Territorial govern- 
ments of the U. States to serve 
as an asylum for such persons of 
color as are now free, and may de- 
sire the same, and for those who 
may hereafter be emancipated 
within the commonwealth. . .? 

Maryland and Georgia followed 
the example of Virginia and sent 
resolutions to Congress pertaining 
to the same topic.* As a result, the 
most outstanding body formed at 
this time for this purpose was the 
American Colonization Society. Its 
founder was the Reverend Robert 
Finely, a citizen of New Jersey, 
graduate of Princeton College, and 
an ordained pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church. He had given much 
thought to the colonization of Free 


1Alice Dana Adams, The Neglected 
Period of Anti-slavery in America 1808- 
1831 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908), p. 
199. 

*Address of the Managers of the 
American Colonization Society to the 
People of the United States, June 19, 
1832 (Washington; D. C. James C. 
Dunn, 1832), p. 9. 

%*South Carolina . . . and a large 
part of Alabama never engaged with en- 
thusiasm in the work of colonization. 
That group of states stretching from and 
including New York at the north to and 
including South Carolina at the south 
and from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
western limits of Kentucky (were the 
ones interested)’’ Earl A. Fox, The 
American Colonization Society (Balti- 
more: John Hopkins Press, 1919), p. 43. 
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Negroes in Africa, and was imbued 
with the idea.* At its first meeting, 
December 21, 1816, fifty men were 
present and Henry Clay presided. 
In his opening address he stated 
that the purpose of the Society 
was ‘‘to consider the propriety and 
practicability of colonizing the free 
people of color in the United States 
and of forming a society for that 
purpose.’> Continuing he said: 
‘*Can there be a nobler cause than 
that which, while it proposes to rid 
our country of a useless and per- 
nicious, if not a dangerous portion 
of our population, contemplates 
the spreading of the arts of civil- 
ized life.’’® 

At its second meeting, December 
28, 1816, a _ constitution was 
adopted and on January 1, 1817 
officers were chosen. James Bush- 
rod Washington was elected Presi- 
dent, and thus the Society began 
its career. 

This Organization claimed that 
it did not attempt to agitate the 
slavery question but sought only 
to colonize Free Negroes on the 
west coast of Africa. Its earliest 
support was from the southern and 
middle states. The greatest disap- 
pointment of the Society was the 
continual refusal of the Federal 
Government to give funds for its 
eause. After the Anti-Slave Trade 
Act was passed in 1819 President 
Monroe cooperated with managers 
of the Society by sending agents of 
the United States to select terri- 
tory for a colony in the western 
part of Africa. 

Funds for the Organization were 
from various sources. 
Agencies for the Society were sent 
to different states to give talks con- 
cerning its organization so as to 
arouse interest and raise money. 
In several states were formed 


4 bid. 

5Giles Badger Stebbins, Facts and 
Opinions Touching the Real Origin, 
Character, and Influence of the American 
Colonization Society (Boston, J. P. 
Jewett & Co., 1853), p. 18. 

6Ibid., p. 19. 


branches of the Society which 
would turn over money they had 
received to the main branch in 
Washington, D. C. A few subscrip- 
tions of considerable sums were 
given to the Organization by phi- 
lanthropists ; bequests and legacies 
were left to the Society. On the 
fourth of July collections for the 
work were taken up in churches 
in various states. 

The Reverend Samuel J. Mills 
and E. Burgess visited Africa in 
1818 and obtained valuable infor- 
mation concerning that continent.’ 
On the return voyage Mills died, 
but Burgess reached the United 
States and forwarded to the So- 
ciety a favorable report. 

In March, 1820 the first emi- 
grants, numbering about eighty- 
six, sailed for Africa in a vessel 
called ‘‘Elizabeth’’ with the So- 
ciety’s agent, the Reverend Samuel 
Bacon, and two agents of the 
United States government, Crozer 
and Bankson. This proved to be a 
bad season of the year to go to 
Africa, and most of the emigrants 
fell victims to the African fever. 
After this first attempt, all ships 
which left the United States for 
Africa would sail at a special time 
of the year so as to reach that con- 
tinent after the rainy season was 
over. 

In 1821 Andrews and Wilt- 
berger, as agents for the Society, 
went to Africa with thirty-two 
emigrants. The colonists stopped 
at Sierra Leone until they could 
find suitable territory which could 
be purchased from the Natives for 
their colony. In December 1821, 
Dr. Eli Ayres and Captain Stock- 
ton of the United States Navy pur- 
chased Native territory along the 
west coast of Africa which was 
called ‘‘Montserado.’’ Later the 


7Samuel J. Mills was a citizen of Con- 
necticut, and he is known as the father 
of foreign missionary enterprise in the 
United States. Fox, op. cit., p. 42. 

8Liberia is not favorably located for 
a colonization site in Africa because of 
its climatic conditions. 
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name of the colony was changed 
to Liberia since it represented a 
land of the free, and the principal 
town on Cape Montserado was 
named Monrovia in honor of Presi- 
dent Monroe.® 

On April 19, 1823, an important 
shipment of emigrants again set 
sail for Liberia. Niles Register 
gives this interesting description of 
the expedition : 

‘‘The brig Oswego, sailed from 

Baltimore on Sunday last with 
sixty-three colored persons, men, 
women, and children for Liberia, 
the American colony in Africa. 
Many of them said to be well edu- 
cated and all of them intelligent; a 
very sober, sedate and serious com- 
munity, who have ventured on 
their undertaking from the best 
motives, and with an understand- 
ing of the hardships and difficulties 
that they might expect to en- 
counter. Several of the men are 
spoken of as possessing more than 
ordinary minds. One of them has 
been a great traveler, and designs 
to explore the river Mesurado, and 
ascertain its proximity to the 
Niger.!°’’ 
The colonists encountered many 
hardships. Twice were they at- 
tacked by Natives.1! However, a 
few of them survived the attacks 
and established a form of govern- 
ment. In August, 1924, R. R. 
Gurley, secretary of the Society, 
visited Liberia and drew up a form 
of government which was sub- 
mitted to the colonists and unani- 
mously adopted by them. 

Yet, it seemed from the begin- 
ning that the Society could not get 
enough emigrants to go to Africa. 
On June 19, 1832 the Managers of 


9Cf. p. 2. 


10Niles Weekly Register. Baltimore, 
1823. Vol. 24—Vol. 12 of new series. p. 
97. 

11‘¢A letter published in New York 
Daily Advertiser, states that the colonists 
at Cape Mesurado, had been repeatedly 
attacked by the natives, and were in a 
critical state. Captain Spence (of the U. 
8S. ship Cyane) in receiving this intelli- 
gence, decided to repair and fit out for 
their relief and security. . . . The preser- 
vation of even the lives of the remaining 
colonists demand the most prompt, ex- 
peditious, and decisive measures, and 
every friend to humanity must approve 
of the steps taken on this occasion.’’ 
Ibid., p. 215. 


the Colonization Society published 
an address in Washington, D. C. in 
which they encouraged Free Col- 
ored People to go to Liberia.. They 
felt that there were causes operat- 
ing in the United States which re- 
tarded the improvement of Free 
Colored People, and thus depressed 
their minds; that these causes 
would not be removed for ages to 
come, not even by religion, and the 
only alternative for Free Negroes 
was to migrate to a distant com- 
munity beyond the reaches of these 
embarrassing circumstances. Con- 
sequently, Free Negroes.should go 
to Liberia where there was freedom 
and where no barrier would oppose 
their progress or improvement.!” 
At numerous other meetings dele- 
gates of the Society urged the Free 
Negro to go to Africa by pointing 
out the fact that everywhere in 
the United States people were 
against his social and intellectual 
endeavors, but if he went to Li- 
beria he could build his own gov- 
ernment, schools and business, and 
thus work for the highest position 
in the state or church. They fur- 
ther claimed that the Free Negro 
owed something to his brother in 
barbarism, and in Liberia he could 
teach him Christianity and the 
laws of civilization.™ 


Outstanding men of that day 
favored and praised the cause of 
this Society. In 1834 James Madi- 
son was elected President of the 
Society, and among its numerous 
vice presidents, numbering about 
thirty-five, were Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, William H. Crawford of 
Georgia, Henery Clay, and Daniel 
Webster. Ardent advocates were 
Thomas Jefferson, Edward Coles 
who vigorously opposed slavery in 
Illinois, and William Maxwell who 
later published essays against slav- 
ery in Norfolk. Later the United 
States Government and the press 
endorsed the idea of the Society. 
In 1850 when a Mr. Joseph Bryan 


124ddress of the Managers of the So- 
ciety, June 19, 1932. pp. 3-4. 

13George W. Williams, History of the 
Negro Race in America from 1619-1880 
(New York; Putnam’s Sons, 1883) Vol. 
2. p. 51. 
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of Alabama petitioned Congress 
for the establishment ‘‘of a line 
of mail to the western coast of 
Afriea,’’ the bill was quickly and 
favorably reported. 

Although the government and 
outstanding men of the United 
States praised the Society and 
helped it in its cause, the Organi- 
zation proved to be a failure from 
the beginning. First, in examining 
the records of the Society its real 
character was revealed. This Or- 
ganization made it clear that it was 
not hostile to slavery, but its object 
was ‘‘exclusively: directed to pro- 
mote and execute a plan for col- 
Onizing the free people of color re- 
siding in our country .. . in Afri- 
ea.’’'* The Society thus apologized 
for slavery and made its appeal 
to the slaveholder: 

‘The object of the Colonization 
Society commends itself to every 
class of society—the landed pro- 
prietor may enchance the value of 
his property by assisting the enter- 
prise.15”’ 

Another illustration of this point 
was the following : 

‘*To remove these people (Free 
Negroes) from among us will in- 
erease the usefulness and improve 
the moral character of those who 
remain in servitude, and with 
whose labor the country is unable 
to dispense. . . . The greatest por- 
tions .. , are a source of malignant 
depravity to the slaves on the one 
hand and of corrupt habits to 
many of our white population on 
the other. .. .18 

‘* What is a free black to the slave ? 
A standing perpetual excitement; 
the slave would have little excite- 
ment to discontent but for the free 
black.?7”’ 

William Lloyd Garrison, repre- 
senting most abolitionists, showed 
his hositility in the following: 

‘‘T am constrained to declare, with 
the utmost sincerity, that I look 
upon the colonization scheme as in- 
adequate in its design, injurious in 
its operation, and contrary to 
sound principle; and the more 


14Stebbin, op. cit., p. 18. 

15African Repository and Colonial 
Journals (Washington, D. C., Alexander 
& Bernard Printers) Vol. 1. p. 67. 

16Tbid., Vol. 3., p. 67, p. 197. 

17Ibid., 15th Report. 
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scrupulously I examine its preten- 
sions the stronger is my conviction 
of its sinfulness. . .. My warfare 
is against the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

‘*T went first of all to... the Afri- 
ean Repository and Reports of the 
Society. I was not long in discov- 
ering sentiments which seemed to 
me as abhorrent to humanity as 
contrary to reason. I perused page 
after page first with perplexity, 
then with astonishment, and finally 
with indignation. I found little 
else than sinful palliations .. . ex- 
aggerated statements... unrelent- 
ing prejudices ... (The Society) is 
agreeable to slave holders because 
it is striving to remove a class of 
persons who they fear imay stir up 
their slaves to rebellion.'*’’ 

Colored people as a whole were 
opposed to the Society from its be- 
ginning. The first public meeting 
of colored people in opposition to 
the scheme of colonization was held 
in Richmond, Virginia, 1817, and 
its proceedings were published for 
distribution. Other such protest 


meetings followed elsewhere. At 


the first Annual Convention of the 
People of Color held in Philadel- 
phia from June 6 to 11, 1831 the 
following resolution was drawn up 
by its committee : 

‘*Resolved: That in the opinion 
of this committee we still solemnly 
and sincerely protest against any 
interference, on the part of the 
American Colonization Society, 
with the free colored population in 
these United States, so long as they 
shall countenance or endeavor to 
use coercive measures (either di- 
rectly or indirectly) to colonize us 
in any place which is not the ob- 
ject of our choice. . . . That this 
committee would recommend to the 
members of this convention, to dis- 
countenance . . . any emigration to 
Liberia or Hayti.?®’’ 

However, the following conclu- 
sions may be noted. From the years 
of 1820 to 1830 about 11,420 emi- 
grants went to Liberia. Half of 
this number included manumitted 
slaves freed for the purpose of 
colonization. By 1852 as many as 


18William L. Garrison, Thoughts on 
African Colonization (Boston: Garrison 
and Knapp., 1832) p. 2, 4, 5, 21. 


19Willams., op. cit., pp. 69-70. 


7,836 Negroes had left the United 
States for Liberia. Of this number 
2,720 were born free, 204 pur- 
chased their freedom, 3,868 were 
emancipated for the purpose of 
colonization, and 1,044 were liber- 
ated Africans sent out by the 
United States government. 

The American Colonization So- 
ciety was never abie to secure the 
confidence of colored people as a 
whole, nor the support of the vari- 
ous anti-slavery societies. Never in 
the best days of its organization 
were there sufficient funds to ex- 
port a large number of emigrants 
even if the occasion had demanded 
it. When emigrants reached Li- 
beria they often found a shortage 
of food supply and suffering was 
painful. 

The Society had to fight lack of 
organization in its ranks. Mary- 
land became dissatisfied and want- 
ed her branch of the Society to be 
independent. Finally, she left the 
Organization and did her coloniza- 
tion work in Africa separtely. Be- 
tween the years of 1839 and 1844 
the Society was reorganized so as 
to provide better financial admin- 
istration, but neither this nor other 
efforts resulted in the achievement 
for which the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was organized. 

The Republic of Liberia was the 
outgrowth of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. The territory which 
was secured from the natives was 
an area of about 43,000 square 
miles between Sierra Leone and 
the French Ivory Coast. It was cut 
into four unequal sections by the 
Cavalla, the St. John, St. Paul and 
Mano rivers. The Natives who in- 
habited this land at the time were 
of the Mandingo, the Vai, the 
Kpwessi, the Kru, the Grebo, the 
Bassa, the Buzi, and the Mano 
tribes. Although these colonists 
were able to sustain the attacks of 
the Natives and the climate of this 
region they still met with trouble. 
The slave traders disregarded the 
rights of the colonists. This trade 
flourished all around the Liberian 
settlements. 

In the early trials of the colony, 
Jehudi Ashmum proved to be an 
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efficient administrator. Because of 
poor health he succumbed in the 
midst of these labors. Later ap- 
peared the efficient vice-agent Lott 
Cary who lost his life in an ex- 
plosion. These men strengthened 
the colony to withstand the Native 
wars. Yet, in spite of difficulties 
the settlements still expanded. The 
colonization societies of the various 
states became active and sent out 
numerous settlers under their spe- 
cial protection. 

In 1847 Liberia was forced by 
encroachments from the French 
and English to assume the position 
of independence. The United 
States government failed to pro- 
tect the colony from foreign in- 
vasion. A constitutional conven- 
tion was called in 1847, when a 
declaration of independence was 
drawn up and an instrument of 
government was framed. This was 
modeled after the Constitution of 
the United States. The first per- 
son to be elected president was a 
Negro, Joseph Jenkins Roberts. He 
proved to be a sympathetic, ener- 
getic, and efficient administrator. 
He served the country from 1848 
to 1856 and again from 1872 to 
1876. 


Academic Murder 
(Continued from page 108) 


whether wheather 
Wilmot Wilmont 
Wisconsin Wisconsis 
worst wrost 

The second question of the ex- 
amination in question was: ‘‘ Draw 
a map of the United States and in- 
dicate thereon: 

(a) The Missouri Compromise 

(b) The Kansas-Nebraska Act 

(ec) The Wilmot Proviso 

(d) The Dred Scott Decision.’’ 

It should be borne in mind that 
this had been a part of the written 
assignment those taking the ex- 
amination had just placed on the 
instructor’s desk. To collegians 
planning to teach in the elementary 
grades a basic knowledge of the 
geography of the United States as 
related to such basic problems as 
food supply, the conservation of 
natural resources, the relationship 
of transportation and communica- 
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tion and various economic factors, 
the growth of cities and industrial 
enterprise, the federal government 
and regional planning, the relation- 
ship of private ownership and con- 
servation and planning is a defi- 
nite necessity. These things were 
only incidental to the assignment, 
however. The primary purpose of 
the assignment was to fasten in the 
minds of those enrolled for the 
course the facts of the historical 
items to be indicated on the map. 
But, they could not draw a map of 
the United States of America and 
therefore could not indicate what 
part of the country was affected by 
these measures. 

Perhaps it is significant to recall 
that most people seem to associate 
such academic monstrosities with 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Such educational lewdness is usual- 
ly associated with the deep South, 
the poll tax states, and the states 
‘n which most lynchings occur. 
Well, this state teachers ‘‘college’’ 
is in a southern state—-on the east- 
ern seaboard. It is located in the 
state usually considered to be the 
best southern state insofar as 
Negroes are concerned. Moreover, 
this ‘‘eollege’’ is accredited Class 
‘‘A’’ by a recognized accrediting 
agency ! 

It seems that the call of the hour 
demands that the programs of 
teachers colleges, including col- 
leges for Negroes, be directed to- 
ward the development of young 
men and women possessed of that 
rich scholarship and cultural back- 
ground essential to an understand- 
ing of contemporary society ; of the 
ability to think intelligently and 
act constructively—those who keep 
their sympathies alive and human 
and understand and appreciate the 
needs of childhood. 

On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented is the ‘‘college’’ involved in 
this study—seemingly an academic 
slaughter house wrapped in the 
robes of accredited sanction—help- 
ing or hindering in the preparation 
of Negro teachers and the advance- 
ment of the Negro race? 

Murderer, spare that child! 


Disfranchisement 
(Continued from page 106) 


torate in general elections for state 
officers, practically speaking, to 
those whose names appear on such 
ballots; in these three situations 
the state implicitly as well as ex- 
plicitly endorses and enforces dis- 
eriminatory practices by a party. 
Summing up the current demo- 
eratic philosophy of the court and 
the American people, Justice Reed 
said in Smith v. Allwright: ‘‘The 
United States is a constitutional 
democracy. Its organic law gives 
to all citizens a right to participate 
in the choice of elected officials 
without restriction by any state be- 
eause of race.’’ And Professor 
Louise Overacker of Wellesley Col- 
lege has set forth in illuminating 
language the goals we are on the 
threshold of attaining: 


The principles are: ‘‘(1) That 
the franchise is an essential attri- 
bute of democracy; (2) That in 
American democracy nominations 
are an integral part of the elec- 
torial process, whether regulated 
by state law or not; and (3) That 
discrimination on the basis of race 
at any stage, by party officials as 
well as state officers, is unconsti- 
tutional.’’ 


It is true there have been some 
eddies in the ocean of progress. 
But in the final analysis, the record 
of the Supreme Court stands out in 
the realm of Negro Suffrage as an 
epitome of liberalism and enlight- 
ened freedom. Though South 
Carolina and other states removed 
their primary regulations from 
the statute books after the Smith 
decision they were destined to suf- 
fer the same fate as before in 
thinking the court is blind to their 
subterfuges. The horizon of the 
Negro is bright. His democratic 
aspirations are being realized. Ere 
long he too will enjoy all the rights 
and privleges due an American 
citizen. His triumph is near com- 
pletion. The final chapter may have 
been written when the Supreme 
Court refused to review the find- 
ings of the lower Federal Court in 
Rice v. Elmore 165 F. 2d 387. The 
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denial of certiorari in April closes 
a long and arduous era. The right 
to the ballot is assured. 





The Negro in Drama 


(Continued from page 102) 


‘*preachy’”’ (if you will permit the 
word). The old cliches are there, 
the hymn-singing, the church scenes 
and the shouting reminiscent of 
‘*Porgy,’’ the killing, the voodoo 
... and need I mention more. What 
is wrong is not that these things 
are present but that they are pres- 
ent in the same old forms which I 
fear have now become stereotyped 
and outmoded. It was probably 
not an accident, when the audience 
had seen the curtain go up on the 
unannounced extra and final scene, 
and when Canada Lee, after some 
effective acting had all alone be- 
wept his outcast state, that the 
house orchestra with the final cur- 
tain should strike up Gershwin’s 
**T Got Plenty of Nothing.’’ His- 
torical drama can hardly withstand 
such ineubi. 
The horror, 


degredation 
which were a part of slavery must 
be re-lighted or re-interpreted to 
abide the demands of an ever criti- 


the 


eal theatre. The old folk-stuff of 
the Negro has been so completely 
exploited that it now calls for a 
new approach or perhaps for a new 
genius. This is an admonition to 
all playwrights who would build 
their dramas on Negro history. The 
material, thanks to ever increasing 
research, is available, but the minds 
necessary for great writing either 
have not made the attempt or are 
still too eager to follow the beaten 
path of mediocre writing. 

Drama is still an art and in 
America it seems to be made of 
hardy stock. We must find a way 
to give it new growth. From us 
it demands fortitude, brains, and 
imagination. We therefore await 
the first great Negro dramatist of 
America. But it is not sufficient to 
wait. By training in our colleges, 
encouragement and sound criticism 
in every community, we must pre- 
pare for and hasten his coming. 
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OPEN CONFESSION 


PEN CONFESSION, according to Chris- 
() tian teachers, is good for the soul. Whether 

this principle applies in the political sphere is 
another question. Yet citizens of a country natu- 
rally expect their officials to profit by experience. 
If a policy which has been thoroughly tried and 
tested does not redound to the public good the 
people have a right to require a change in that 
policy. Persistence in pursuing a course known to 
be wrong .seriously disturbs the body of citizens 
who in the final analysis must bear the burdens of 
both peace and war. 

What shall we say about our present foreign 
policy? At the close of the Second World War 
the national administration became fearful that 
the communistic ideas of Soviet Russia might 
spread to other countries and revolutionize them 
by playing up their economic discomfiture as 
caused by capitalism. The people of the United 
States were called upon to support large appropria- 
tions for European recovery that these menaced 
nations might not become poverty-stricken and 
thereby victims of the Soviet propaganda. Most 
of the people of the United States, unacquainted 
with any other system but capitalism, approved 
this proposal, and billions of the funds accruing 
from the taxes paid by citizens of the United States 
went to replenish the exhausted coffers of Asiatic 
and European nations in order to save them from 
the menace of communism. This nation is now 
being called on to give still more; and the nations 
thus relieved by our bounty say that with all this 
help they will not be able to stand on their feet 
until 1953. 

At this stage of the program it may be well to 
note the reports on the results hitherto obtained. 
Certain officials of the United States have been 
disappointed at the slow progress toward economic 
recovery and are still surprised to find that our 
financing these powers has not enabled them to 
deal effectively with the factions in these lands 
arrayed in the interest of the Sovietization of these 
countries. These failures they account for by dis- 
closing the fact that the revolut‘onary forces try- 
ing to overthrow the established governments in 
countries like Greece, Holland, and China can 


hardly be more vicious and corrupt than those 
which the United States Government has been 
financing. Among the hard pressed governments 
thus denounced in official circles and through the 
press Great Britain is not often mentioned, prob- 
ably because her exploitation of the weak is so 
subtle and universal as to be accepted as “within 
the law.” She is now concentrating on tightening 
her strangle hold on Africa to indemnify her 
against the loss of India. 


To make a long story short, the United States 
Government has poured billions of dollars into the 
effort to support corrupt political machines which 
are using these funds to crush liberty and freedom. 
Without help from the taxpayers of the United 
States Holland could not destroy democracy in 
Indonesia. If all help had been withheld from the 
corrupt Chiang Kai-Shek government, it would 
have collapsed long ago. Greece, unaided by the 
foes of the Reds, would have fallen years ago un- 
der communistic domination. Can the United 
States as a democracy subsidize either the corrupt 
rulers of European nations or the promoters of uni- 
versal Sovietization? What has this country to gain 
by assuring the success of either of these contend- 
ers? History shows that as long as the United 
States Government will finance the war of one on 
the other these struggles will continue. The wise 
fathers of the Republic believed that it would be 
much better to let these European contestants 
absorb one another or undergo self-extermination 
through attrition. To undertake to save them as 
possible outlets for trade does not seem feasible 
when they do not keep the peace long enough to 
leave the channels of trade open. 


One thing should be clear to everyone of vision 
who has observed the trends abroad during the 
last decade. European nations must undergo revo- 
lutionary changes to break away from their*dead 
past. The methods of commercial expansion and 
economic imperialism must fail in the effort to en- 
able a few small nations of Europe to maintain a 
life line between them and the oppressed and ex- 
exploited peoples of Asia and Africa. The enlight- 
enment of the Natives will doom this policy. 
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